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year, and to point to the present number of 
the journal as an evidence of our intention not 
to relax in endeavours to render THe BuILDER 
useful and interesting to every one, but to 
take all the means in our power to make it 
more so. A single number, it is true, does not 
afford space to show the whole scope of the 
work : to judge it fairly and estimate rightly its 
“infinite variety,” one of the monthly parts 
should be taken : still we think we may venture 
on the reference we have made. In this 
~ aumber will be found, amongst other matters, 
an essay On sanitary necessities, one on archi- 
tectural practice,and a third on an archeological 
point of interest; original news from all parts 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland; informa- 
tion from America and the Continent; many 
suggestions ; reviews of several books and of 
new scenery and decorations ; an engraving of 
~ The Fountain of the Cross, in Rouen, and a 
~ fine view of the new market at Billingsgate, 
recently completed.* 

We would here say, in parenthesis, that we 
shall be glad to receive from architects and 








tasters, inspectors of fish, &c. 


ground plate-glass. 


a warehouse for storing dried fish. 
effected by mechanical means. 


and for the second 
have been fitted up by Mr. Bessemer. 





contractor for the iron roofing. The portion | 
of the market next Thames-street will contain | had,a language of their own, which made “Bil- 


former, a centrifugal exhausting machine, 
a centrifugal pump, | expected, complete the cure. 
The | 
others increased facilities for laying before the | exhausting machine consists of two discs of | and we will try to play in it a useful part. As 


SNSTEAD of fresh professions | was carried out by the erection of a river wall | fountain in the upper market; while a large 
| which we have heretofore of Haytor granite, the foundation of which was | quantity of unfiltered water will be lifted from 
thought it desirable to make | (in consequence of the nature of the soil, and | the river, and circulate through a series of 
at the commencement of each | to ensure the sub-market being perfectly dry) | covered gutters in both markets, to carry off 
succeeding volume, we are dis-| carried to the depth of 14 feet below the soil | the drainage from the stalls. 

posed, rather, to rest on what was done last | of the river without the aid of a coffer-dam. The 
river front of the new market is also now just | hithe, has been a fish-market for centuries. In 
completed, and is of red brick and Portland | 1558 it was declared “an open place for the 
stone, except the columns of the arcades and the | landing and bringing in of any fish, corn, salt 
ornamental panels above, which are of cast-| stores, victuals, and fruit (grocery wares 
iron. The Clock Tower will contain a clock | excepted), and to be a place of carrying 
by Messrs. Thwaites and Reed, showing four | forth of the same, or the like, and for no 
illuminated dials, 5 feet in diameter; and the other merchandizes.”* Stow says, “ Geffrey 
belfry will contain a market and high-water| Monmouth writes, that Belin, a king of 
bell and the clock bells. In the wing buildings | the Britons, about four hundred years before 
are offices for the clerk of the market, oyster | Christ’s nativity, built this gate, and named it 


Billingsgate, at one time rivalled by Queen- 


Belin’s gate,”—but he suggests that it more 


The roofing over the market is of galvanized probably had its name from some Jater owner. 
corrugated iron, in a semicircular form, sup- 
ported by light cast-iron columns and girders ; | ing, when the scene is wortha visit. Of salmon 
with skylights towards the north, glazed with | alone, the quantity annually brought to Bil- 
Mr. Walker was the lingsgate is said to be more than 2,500 tons. 


| The market begins at five o’clock in the morn- 


The frequenters of the place have, or rather 


| lingsgate” and “coarse words ” synonymous. 


The ventilation and cleansing are to be. Improvement in this respect is observable, and 
For the! the new buildings, suggesting notions of re- 


| spectability, decency, and order, will, it may be 


The present year promises to be a busy one, 


public views and plans of new buildings, and | iron, 8 feet in diameter, and having a central _we said on a similar occasion five years ago, 


details of new modes of construction. 
architects looked at the matter rightly, they 
would see that we offer them a service, and 


| 
|2 feet apart from each other, and attached 
P 


iby eight radial partitions, forming 


If| opening of half that size, placed on a shaft,|the spread of architectural knowledge ; the 


‘improvement of dwelling-places; the science 


a|of heat, of sound, of ventilation ; legislative 


would not force us, as is now and then the | series of segmental chambers around the! enactments affecting constructions, and the 


case, to screw out the information we need, at 


| axis : a communication is established be- 


| due administrations of them ; facilities of com- 


the cost of much time and great inconvenience. | tween the central openings of this disc and | munication ; the dissemination of a knowledge 


Some of our professional contemporaries owe 
more to friendly consideration than they fancy. 





utterance. We speak, however, of exceptions, 
_ and only in the hope that these may become 
fewer. 

The new buildings at Billingsgate were 
erected from the designs of Mr. Bunning: 

Mr. Jay was the contractor, and the cost of 
the whole will be about 20,0007. 

Let us go a little into particulars. The 
Corporation of London having decided on the 
enlargement of Billingsgate-market, in conse- 
quence of the great increase in the quantity of 





larging the area of the market, and giving the 
means of forming a sub-market for shell-fish. 


pss place to be exhausted, by several under- 


| and love of art; and the score of other objects 


ground channels branching off to different; which specially occupy our pages, are but 


‘the foul air is dispersed. ‘“ When a rapid 
rotary motion is communicated to the disc, 
the air contained in its segmental chambers 
immediately acquires centrifugal force, and 
| escapes at the outer edge of the disc, while new 
| portions of air rush to the centre of it from all 
the numerous inlets before referred to, and 
thus fill up the vacuum formed by the escape 
of it at the periphery; so that a continuous 





and powerful action is kept up, carrying out of 
the market at least 50,000 cubic feet of foul 
fish brought by railway to London, a plan was| air per minute, the space previously occupied 
suggested by Mr. Bunning for inclosing the | by which is immediately reoccupied with fresh 
site of Billingegate dock, thereby greatly en- | air from the open court next the river.”* By 
|the pump, two tons of water per minute, it 


|is said, will be lifted 35 feet high from filters 


This suggestion having been adopted, the plan | in the bed of the Thames, and then to a 





* See pp. 8 and 9. 





* Weale’s “ London.” 


They may perhaps be startled, one of these | points, where openings are formed for the inlet | means to an end,—and that end is, the accom- 
"» days, by a little plain speaking, and, though | of the air, while the external diameters of the | modation, health, well-being, happiness, 
o" they show no appreciation of silence or even discs communicate with an air-shaft leading | GOODNESS, of the community at large. 

of applause, be moved to great indignation by | upwards above the roof of the building, where | 





THE PRACTICE OF SANITATION. 


| SANITATION, to use the term in its widest 
| sense, has now passed a trying stage of its 
existence. Learned men have made clear the 
| unerring principles on which depend the proper 
carrying on of the functions of life: philan- 
| thropists have with patient and laborious inves- 
tigation, collected a numerous array of striking 
facts in connection with the subject; and men 
with clear heads and ready pens have, through 
the medium of the all-powerful press, diffused 
these through nearly all the ramifications of 
society ;—and thus by dint of the perseverance 
which ensures success, sanitation may be said 
to be clear of the danger of being forgotten or 
overlooked ; that it has, in truth, taken the 
position of a comprehensive science, involving 
much that is of paramount importance to all 
civilised communities. And yet, although 
few are found who have the hardihood 
to deny the truth of its principles, or the im- 








* Quoted in “ Handbook for Londoa.” 
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| 
portance of attending to their dictates ; how | 
scantily diffused is its daily practice, let the | 
evidence of daily experience testify. Estimates 
of loss of life—occasioned by neglect of the} 
laws which God has beneficently provided for | 
our comfort and happiness—have been made, 
the coldest statement of which is the most 
appalling ; pictures—drawn, alas! from the very 
life—have been presented, the details of which | 
have been harrowing in the extreme, and these 
so often and so repeatedly, that it seems as if 
the warnings which were thus thundered in the 
public ear, had only the effect of deadening its 
apprehension of the danger, and inducing the 
apathy and indifference which they were only 
meant to arvuse and to dispel. Year after 
year stern disease and the pale pestilence, are 
allowed to run riot in our crowded cities, 
decimating their populations unopposed 
and altogether unheeded. Hundreds of 
our fellow-men are allowed to drag out, 
from day to day, weary existences in 
dens into which some would be ashamed 
to thrust their very dogs ; and more than this, 
and perhaps more closely interesting to those | 
who have it in their power to remove the 
causes, disease is engendered, fostered, and 
encouraged in quarters in which, from their 
position and situation, it might be weil exempt ; 
and vet, with this state of matters staring us 
in the face, difficult to be got rid of, impossible 
to be denied, it seems that the mere fact of 
our knowing the theory of the science, and 
fully conceding the importance of its claims, 
only results in the practice of sanitation being 
continually ignored. We boast of our suverior 
enlightenment, of our high state of civilization, 
of our mechanical wonders, our luxuries, and 
comforts: we plume ourselves on a Glass 
Palace: we talk complacently of the Great 
Exhibition, and are proud of the genius and 
the wealth which fill it with its glowing 
wonders ; but we pass ‘unheeded by” the 
horrors and miseries which surround us in our 
daily walks, and treat with no laudation, but 
unmerited indifference, the labours of the men 
who have devoted a lifetime to the interests of 
humanity, and the amelioration of the condition 
of their fellow-men. 

Poll throughout the kingdom the hundreds 
of wealthy men who yearly lay out vast sums 
in building, and tell us—not how many are 
alive to the importance of sanitary construc- 
tion: they are all to a man convinced of that, — 
but how many will authorize or instruct their 
architect or builder to introduce those very 
arrangements into practice, the good of which | 
they so readily admit in theory. Passing 
strange it is, that men who in the ordinary 
routine of their daily business are so cool and 
calculating as never to lose sight of what has 
been emphatically called the ‘ main chance,” 
should, in a matter of so much importance to 
themselves and the community as practical 
Sanitation, ignore or calmly overlook the 
pecuniary advantages attendant upon fol- 
lowing out its details; or, on the other 
hand, be indifferent as to the inevitable and 
calculable loss suffered by their neglect. 
And yet, to the veriest dolt that would devote 
an hour to its consideration, the whole subject 
is so ; lain and palpable, that we may well 
wonder at the apathy with which it ix treated 
by men of business, It seems to us as if all the 
time spent in detailing the scenes of filth, 
neglect, and—their sure concomitant—disease, 
which surround us in crowded cities, and of 
proving, however shortly, that so sure as we 
thrust our fellow-men to dwell among them, 
so surely does death begin his dreary work, is 
but so much precious time lost ; that the stern 
truths we tell of, are but as idle breath to 
which as much attention is paid as to the 
“wind that bloweth where it listeth.” Sad 
and woful as are the effects of the great battle 
of life, ever fighting around us, it is as if the 
great majority of our luckier fellow-men care 
not for the sufferings of those whose lives 
“are not cast in such pleasant places.” 
Verily, seeing the present state of sanitary 
oe we may well despair of doing good 

y drawing attention to'the dreary facts made 
known by sanitary philosophers, in the hope 
of rousing into activity the principles of 
humanity, of so large a portion of that class | 


with whom rests the responsibility and the atmosphere, nursed in their earliest infancy 
privilege of bettering the condition of their amidst filth, and wretchedness, and immorality, 
We should like to see, to the their infant lullaby and childhood lesson the 


fellow-men. 
something of a more | hardened oath and obscene expression,—their 


close appeals made them, 


interested heart’s response, a response that youth spent in prowling about dark alleys,” 


would be, not at the best, cold and lifeless, | their companions thieves, their teachers may- 
but as a philosopher’s stone, that would hap murderers,—starved, ragged, and uncared 
transmute all it touched into the precions,for—how can youth, nursed in childhood 
metal. But if appeals to humanity are made amon,st such scenes, schooled in riper years to 
the appeal to the pocket must be vice and wickedness, know better? How can 
attended to. ‘The time will come when the they know the distinction between right and 
selfish question, “how does this state of wrong, the difference between good and evil? 
matters affect my pocket?” will gain high To expectthe inhabitantsof such wretched quar- 
consideration. Atpresent too many act asif the ters to be morally pure, whilst they are al- 
fact that so much mortality results from lowed to remain physically impure, is as absurd 
sanitary neglect was one that could not in the as to expect the natives of an uncivilised and un- 
remotest sense affect them ; but sooner or later | converted island to shew, in their daily walk, the 
the stern truth will to such become obvious, | beauties of the Christian life. When shall we 
that no matter when a death takes place|—a consideration of our present social state 
which sanitary measures would have pre- may well enforce the question— begin to strike 
vented, so certainly are they called upon at the root of all our social misery—~of the 
to pay a modicum of the loss, which, in| cause of most of our crime? When shall we 
the aspect of individual items, may be looked | learn that all the stately machinery of our courts 
upon with indifference, but, when heaped _ of justice, of our prisons, penitentiaries, convict 
up intoa mighty aggregate, will then be wor- ships, penal settlements and the hideous gallows 
thy of earnest thought. ‘To an individual of ,—a dreary list—never will eradicate vice, never 
this class, the recital of the horrors of the prevent crime. We may fill our jails to over- 
cellars and alleys, and of the pest houses of | crowding : we may load our convict ships with 
our crowded cities, may do no more than call | their living freights; aye, and may hang by 
upan expression of wonder or surprise,—and scores ; but we shall find that so long as we 
the deaths occasioned by fevers and plagues, follow our present system, from the dark alleys 
created and fostered by a state of matters|}and haunts of misery recruits will come up 
shameful to the credit of a civilised commu- | fast and thick to fill the ranks of crime and to 
nity,—may create in him no other feeling than) keep in motion the cumbrous machinery of 
that of desire to be personally clear of the| our criminal law; and so long, moreover, shall 


in vain, 


»* 
dangerous influences ; content with the expres- | we have workhouses to build, poor-rates to 


sion of the selfish wish, too prevalent among | pay,and all the items of the heavy bill entailed 
many professing to be Christians,—“ let me| upon us by a thoughtlessness which it would 
be safe, but as for you, poor nurslings of a| scarcely be an exaggeration to designate by a 
day, die—but die alone! let not mine eyes harsher name, as “heartless crime at which 
witness your misery.” In this quotation— | angels weep.” 
alas! for human kindness and that love which} {t is unnecessary again to enter into the 
knows notie save that which binds in a com- | proof of the fact we have stated, namely, that 
mon bond all humanity,—may be summed up for all losses occasioned to society by preventi- 
the whole degree of interest that many feel in| 5/e deaths, the survivors in whatever class 
the matter: so that they are safe, no matter must pay; but seeing that it is so, would it 
what may be the lot of others. It would be! not be better for all classes to unite and get rid 
but a mere idle waste of time to show to/ of the causes—so foul and rife—of disease and 
such, how from every rank and squalid den death surrounding us,—to do that voluntarily 
around and near them, arises an influence for and with all the grace of a ready and willing 
evil that, sure as the sun gives light, closely gift, which, under the present arrangement, we 
affects their interests; that not a death takes are compelled to do, and have, moreover, no 
place but what they are connected with, and— credit for, but rather, on the contrary, the 
wink at it as they may, and shut out as they shame incurred by the neglect? We should 
will, the truth from all admission to their con- like to see the belief become more prevalent, 
victions—for which they are not in a measure and spread until all the wealthy and the power- 
most responsible. ful in social life were believers in the creed, 
These are those who heap vituperation, beavy that it is more in keeping with our profession 
in amount, unfeeling in its kind, on the classes as a nation of Christians to prevent crime 
they are pleased to term—‘“ the great un- rather than foster and encourage it+to enable 
washed ;” little thinking that, in the very term men to live rather than to stand by and 
they use, there is an amount of keen and cut- suffer them to die—to build good houses 
ting irony rebounding on themselves, which, rather than have to provide them with 
if they would or could but see it, might in- graves—to give men work to live in com- 
duce them to make some little effort to remove fort in their own dwellings than to build 
the term from amongst us. They raise woful palaces and call them prisons and workhouses 
Jeremiads about the dishonesty and faithless- —to raise schools rather than houses of cor- 
ness of so large a proportion of our popu- rection —and to enable men to clothe and feed 
lation—~of the vice that dwells amongst their families rather than to resuscitate the 
them —of their crimes, which are ever fast in- erection of ragged schools and soup kitchens, 
creasing—of the loathsome dens they live in— But before this—we hope not Utepian—scheme 
of their habits of intemperance, uncleanness, of daily life in Britain can be realized, there 
and improvidence, and of the disease which is is much work to do, much rank soil to be up- 
ever filling up loathsome graves; and all the turned, now lying waste; and the cultivation 
while they think and act as if this was a state | of which would redound with profit to all con- 
of matters which had no concern for them, and cerned; great apathy to be overcome, the 
which to alleviate and remove called for not ignorant to be enlightened, the indifferent to 
the slightest atom of their exertion. Holding, be aroused, the disease and its causes to be 
as we do, the opinion, that before expecting discovered and the remedy applied. It is the 
any Improvement in tke moral habits of our duty as well as the privilege of every one who 
poorer classes, or to quote the pet phrase of can lend a helping hand, in getting rid of the 
the advocates of the “laissez faire” system we monstrous heap of evils that stare us in the 
have already noted “the great unwashed,” we face, to work with a will: there is most 
must first remove the physical evils which assuredly away. The field is wide, and the 
press upon them with such a deadly weight, labour must be severe; but great men have 
icon pt 8 gs oe heap upon them already worked in it, and earned names that 
wee unt of scora which so many unthink- | will be as “ familiar as household words,” when 
ingly do. Here is a point of wretchedness those of the conquerors of battle-fields shall 
which is incompatible with the existence of be unknown : it is well to follow in their steps, 
- ny rs ros — of others; and although the names of labourers of lesser 
’ » for obedience to, note may be “‘ unknown to fame,” it is some 
the laws when there is the slightest prospect consolation to know that though the amount 


of violating them with impunity, is to expect | of labour may not be as great as that per- 


to reap where you have not sown.” Born| formed by the “stalwart men of name,” the 


midst physical darkness, breathing a noxious proportion may be, and its influence, in its 
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powerful for good : “‘ the race is not always to 
the swift, or the battle to the strong.”’ 








ARCHITECTURUS TO HIS SON. 

THE LAMP OF BUILDING. 
Ir this lamp among the seven is one com- 
paratively vulgar and common-place, it is 
nevertheless essentially respectable and im- 
portant. Let me commence to speak of this 
as | commenced to speak of science : the archi- 
tect is, after a manner, the Artist BuiLpgEr, 
I will say, and his art therefore demands a 
certain knowledge of the ordinary craftswork, 
as a basis of necessity,—but this is not the 
point: and further, the architect, as a man of 
business, is a professor of mechanical skill, and 
such skill requires, as a preliminary skill, the 
knowledge of the builder’s work,—but neither 
is this the point at present: but the architect 
of everyday life has a third part of his subject 
besides these two, and one of no less promi- 
nence in his daily duty, in the practical direc- 
tion and supervision of the very details of the 
tradesman’s operations,—and this is our ques- 
tion of building. 

Now, in fact, among these three matters of 
business, the last and vulgar one may posi- 
tively demand to be held the chief. Building 
may claim the architect as its own man in the 
first place, whatever else may have a claim 
afterwards. ‘The genjus of the great utilitarian 
invests him with the trowel to lay bricks and 
the fork to mix mortar,—the hawk, float, 
brush, and pail,—the slater’s sax, hammer, and 
nailbag,—the mallet and tool of the mason,— 
the axe, adze, saw, and sledge hammer,—the 
plane, chisel, centrebit, gimlet, and glue-pot,— 
the grozing-iron and ladle,—the heavy pincers 
of the smith,—the diamond, square, and putty- 
knife,—the paint-pot, and hog’s bristle brush, 
—with these, I say, does the spirit of everyday 
doings invest the man who writes Archilect 
upon his door-plate; and, installing him in the 
perpetual midst of lime, sand, and buckets of 
water,—piles of stocks and malms,—drain- 
pipes and tiles,—bundles of lath, coatse stuff, 
fine stuff, and stucco, — ochre and white- 
wash,—ladies, countesses, duchesses, queens, 
and rags, — York, Bath, Portland, and 
Caen,—timber and deals,—cast lead, milled 
lead, and solder, — pig-iron and malleable, 
—- crown, sheet, plate, and putty, — pig- 
ments and oils,— installing him as chef de 
cuisine, lord of all this kitchenry, administra- 
tor of all this raw material, it assigns to him 
the undistinguished but useful task to make 
for it houses of these—dwellings for it to live 
and cat and sleep and see its friends in, ware- 
houses for it to stow its goods, and shops to 
sell them in and count the gain, churches and 
prisons, schools and _ penitentiaries, for its 
good and evil, bridges for it to cross the river, 
and sewers under its streets to carry off its 
dirty water. This is the primary mission of 
the architect,—all else comes afterwards. 

In this useful and responsible, but some- 
what weary and dirty capacity, you can earn, 
my son, five per cenfum on the amount of out- 
lay; and this is cheerfully paid, I Lelieve, in 
every instance of the pure application of the 
principle above. The builder makes one 5 
per cent. for profit, and another 5 per cent. 
for what may be called the use of his capital, 
generally a third 5 per cent. for himself to 
boot, frequently a fourth 5 per cent. for what 
may be calied even money, and sometimes a 
fifth 5 per cent. for the credit of the concern, 
perhaps. The surveyor takes 5 per cent., if he 
be a person of tact, for making bills of quanti- 
ties, incidents included. The auctioneer 
makes 5 per cent. by selling the property. 
The house-agent makes 5 per cent. by collect- 
ing the rents. And for making the plan and 
specification after an approved model, and 
supervising the building, the man above 
spoken of makes also 5 per cent.; to be sure, 
if he adds to building science and art—knits 
the skeleton together in enduring balance, and 
clothes it in immortal grace—a deduction may | 
be made on account of this, because he who | 
banquets on nectar needs not to batten on| 
bread and cheese ; but I think you will find it | 
genera'ly admitted that any old country car- | 








THE BUILDER. 


kind and degree, not the less marked, or| penter and cartwright, who has emerged from | 


| that eaterpillar condition into the perfect and 
full blown insect a “ sirwayer,” may reason- 
‘ably claim as his fee for the application of 
his building experience to any matter in hand, 
the cheerful payment of 5 per cent. All this 
may be matter of reflection for you when 
you think of it; but maik just now 
the satisfaction with which the vulgar 
world will readily pay the unpretending 
surveyor of building work the full remunera- 
tion, while the “ architects’ charges”? of men 
of scientific and artistic ekill combined with 
the other are almost universally begrudged as 
exorbitant. ‘There is a reason for this: when 
no pretension is made beyond mere practical 
superintendence the vulgar can understand the 
value of the service; but when other matters 
of higher order and more ethereal nature are 
superadded, the first matter is overlooked and 
the vulgar conclude that they are paying for 
fanciful things which they do not want. Draw 
therefore this conclusion—that for practical 
use, nothing will be found more profitable to 
the everyday architect than a thorough know- 
ledge of the universal work of building,—no 
lamp of the seven more serviceable than this 
most dingily burning and unpoetical of all. 

I have said that in this question of mere 
building we have the primary mission of the 
architect as a man of business. I say so 
seriously, and without paradox; and in the 
horny-handed and beer-drinking “ sirwayer” 
of the provinces I behold the original and 
archetype and first edition of the professional 
architect— Charles Barry, as it were, in a wild 
state. Indeed, my dictionary, being the nine- 
teenth edition of the work of John Walker, 
gives no other signification of the word 
architect but “ a professor of the art of build- 
ing,—a builder,—the contriver of anything,” 


sé 


(this last being, of course, but figurative), 
while the lately published * Dictionary of 
Terms” of Mr. Weale’s rudimentary series 


* architect, a person skilled in the 
art of building,—one who forms plans and 
designs for edifices, conducts the work, and 
directs the secondary artificers (!) employed, 
and whose emoluments are generally 5-per 
cent. on the amount of money expended.” 
Both these definitions are disgraceful to the 
hook-making of the nineteenth century, but 
they afford a happy illustration of the cireum- 
stance of how much even now the business of 
the professional architect retains that primary 
character which is evidenced in the derivation 
of the name Archi-tectus—the chief of the 
workmen. 

For when a man of the world determines to 
have a house built, the days are gone by 
when he would have to set to work to erect it 
with his own hands, the idea of a builder comes 
into his mind in the first place. But as civili- 
zation is too far advanced now-a-days to admit 
of such a work being done, except under a 
specific contract as to price, in the second 
place there arises the idea of the need for a 
supervisor to check the builder’s honesty; 
while, in the third place, when we become too 
discreet to trust to the builder’s capacity, there 
arises the idea of the need for a preliminary 
contriver to design the plan and conduct the 
work. And thus we have the original, uncul- 
tivated, or wild architect. There is no dream- 
ing of such a thing as art all this time; perhaps 
the work is a factory or a warehouse: there is 
searcely such a thing as science involved ; 
certainly no further than the small empiricism 
of the workman’s skill. The architect was 
once at the bench himself; the fact is his chief 
stock in trade, and our man of the world satis- 
fies himself of this before he entrusts him with 
the outlay of his money, and agrees to his 
commission of 5 per cent.; indeed, both par- 
ties are cordially at one on these grand data, 
—first, that science is but pedantic affectation, 
and rule of thumb the practice, one grain of 
which is worth a ton of the theory of the other ; 
and, secondly, that art is simply hallucination, 
whether as a matter of fact or a matter of 
business, 

It is only after this that the higher qualities 
of the architect come into requisition, and at, 
first but faintly, and in the midst of suspicion | 
as to their genuineness. It is a little science, 


gives me 


as 





and a little ornament which happen first to be 
demanded, and this inereases little by little, 
till at length the architect steps forth from 
the old primary principle so far, and, in the 
division of labour, becomes so far separated 
from it, that the builder and the wild “ sir- 
wayer”’ declare open war against him as a 
knownothing who has never been at the bench. 
He beeomes what is now understood as a 
“professional man;” indeed, presently his 
profession becomes one of the “ polite,” almost 
one of the “learned;’’ he becomes a man of 
higher social class, and scientific calculation 
and esthetic study go hard to drive the master- 
ship of the workmen out of the field. And if 
they should do so, the more the pity, as con- 
cerns the architect as a man of business. 

Whether the principle of the division of 
labour, which has inundated our registry now- 
adays with trades, professions, and other 
callings by the hundred, of which our grand- 
fathers could not have conceived the possibility, 
may ever come to separate the superior and 
interior provinces of the architect’s present 
dominion, I should not like to predict, although 
assuredly the separation of the architect from 
the civil engineer on one hand, and from the 
measuring surveyor on another, is already 
sufficiently complete to warrant us to look for 
another separation such as this if it were ad- 
visable. Whether it may become advisable, 
time will duly show ; but at the present day no 
one ought to recommend the learner to enter- 
tain any idea which would lead him to the 
abandonment of practical building as a subject 
of his study. Itis, indeed, rather necessary to 
urge upon him the cultivation of this subject 
as matters stand; for a& present, the super- 
vision of building still holds chief importance 
in the architect’s every-day province (even if it 
were not absolutely necessary that his know- 
ledge of this should be comparatively intimate 
as a basis for either science or art), while it is 
too much to be feared that many of our youth 
are permitted to evade a question which they 
are inclined to deem unpalatable and infra 
dignitate, to such an extent as to deprive them 
in the commencement of active life of one of 
the best means of recommending higher attain- 
ments, establishing a reputation, and earning 
bread. It is a dingy and a greasy lamp, it 
may be, but it serves to connect its brighter 
companions with the vulgar light of the common 
world, 

You will meet with many who do not hesi- 
tate to insist that no man can pretend to be an 
architect who has not actually worked at the 
bench. I have always been free from the 
assaults of such persons, my son, inasmuch 
as I was caused in my early days to rise early 
for perhaps a fortnight, and do duty before 
office hours as a student of joinery, during 
which period I nearly accomplished the manu- 
facture of some such matter as a mousetrap, 
and wrecked a jack-plane on a nail. But 
although those who contend for this position 
are generally that species of practitioners who 
are themselves au fait at bench-work, but at 
nothing more, and who are not, therefore, the 
best judges of the more advanced question; 
yet there is another shape in which the matter 
may be put with a force which cannot be over- 
rated, — every young architect ought un- 
questionably to spend a portion of his time of 
study in the capacity of a clerk of works, 
Nothing more primitive than this is really 
demanded,—for the architect, even in his wild 
state, has only to “conduct the work and 
direct the secondary artificers,”—but nothing 
less than a practical engagement in the duties 
of a clerk of works can serve the purpose of 
him who would start fair in life. No extent 
of reference to precedents and books can keep 
him right in his early specifications, no amount 
of tact can cover his manifest weakness when 
in contact with the workman, and no amount 
of mere theory can furnish him with that 
indispensable readiness and knowledge of 
routine which practice alone can give. 

The extent to which the architect must be 
acquainted with building is a question of some 
importance, even if it were ane of greater dif- 
ficulty. He must “ conduct the work” in so 
far as to understand any point wherein the 
builder may have an option to offer him, and 
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to determine intelligently his preference ; and 
further in so far as to keep up a course of | 
intelligent and responsible superintendence 
(having previously intelligently arranged the 
design in the drawings and specification) 
so that no inadvertency or error or fraud may 
be allowed to pass ; and further in so far as to 
comprehend, in some degree, the universal | 
question of cost, as a point never to be lost 
sight of by the agent of the employer; and, 


further still, in so far as to be able actually to, 


direct the builder (whose science is most gene- 
rally only empirical) in all matters of the 
science of construction or the science of com- 


as a ground-work to the difference of ex- 
pression naturally to be expected in churches 
intended for the general worship of the faith- 
ful, and those which specially belonged to reli- 
gious societies ; that the one class, in short, 
were ad populum, and the other ad clerum. 1 
believe there is a good deal of truth in this 


view, especially as regards the earlier styles ; | ; 
but my Cssiacse is sahee with the architee- | not necessary to the attainment of a very high 





tural than the ecclesiastical distinction. Ihave | 


yet I believe the difference of size to be at the 
root of the matter. It is irrespective of size, 
‘so far as this, that a parish church may often 


mon building work itself, so as, in short, to! be larger than a minster, and yet each retain 


apply his theory to control and correct the 
builder’s practical knowledge. 
Whether the architect requires to attain a 
knowledge of all the arcana of very bad build- 
ing, is chiefly a question of whether an indi- 
vidual chooses to be the agent of a client, 
whose object is to have fair work for fair pay, 
or to be the negro-driver of one of that un- 
scrupulous ciass, whose purpose rather is to 
entrap a needy or “scamping” builder into a 
losing contract, and get all that is to be got 
out of him at the expense of his creditors; 
but that every student should acquire a know- 
ledge of good building, and carefully learn the 
principles of economical building, is a rule of 
universal application to all who value their 
reputation, or aim at honourable success. And 
in these days of “ competition,” when you 
may sometimes turn the scale by a fallacious 
appearance of economy, or a false assertion of 
cheapness, beware, I beg of you; for not a 
few have made a few pounds for the present 
and many enemies for after-life by the neces- 


sity laid upon them by a bad system to adopt, 


bad building, and make the best of it. 

One remark more, and I have done with 
building. It is true that the separation which 
has taken place between the work of the 
measuring and valuing surveyor and the 
general province of the a chitect justifies the 
latter in declining, if he be so minded, to be 
architect and surveyor both; but at the same 
time no architect can dispense with such a 
knowledge of the facts of value as will enable 
him to proceed intelligently in this respect so 
important to his client; and the more he can 
conveniently acquire of the surveyor’s know- 
ledge the better for his own work. 

When I come to look at the lamps of learn- 
ing and teaching in my next, and deal with 


its distinctive character. ‘This was well re- 
imarked in an ingenious paper on Christ 
Church Priory, read by Mr. Hope, at the 
Archeological meeting at Winchester, from 


which the reader who has no other means of 


information respecting that church will cer- 
tainly not rise with any definite notion of its 


architecture, but from which he may carry 1s the asi 
difficulty in its description, 


away much matter for reflection connected 
with the subject of my present essay. 

But I think it will appear that size is at the 
bottom of the distinction, from this considera- 
tion, namely, that though there is a wide debate- 
able ground, the largest churches can be appro- 
priately designed only on the one type, the 
smallest only on the other. A model of York 
minster, 60 or 80 feet long, would be an 
absurdity; while Binsey or Besselsleigh, 
drazged out by Procrustes to the length of 400 
or 500 feet, would be an absurdity no less. 
Indeed, I think it would be by far the greater 
absurdity of the two. And from this difference 
in the amount of absurdity, if it be granted, I 
would make an inference, namely, that the 
cathedral type is, in itself, the highest type of 
building, and that the other is simply an ad- 
missible substitute for it. Imitation, however 
inappropriate, of a superior model, is a less evil 
than the degradation of the higher rank below 
its place. I hence infer, again, that in those 
buildings which, from their size, admit of 
either treatment, the higher model should be 
followed; though this rule was frequently 


violated by the ancient English architects, | 
tectural lesson. 


and seems to be hardly ever thought of by 
their successors. 
mention our own Abbey of Dorchester, con- 


| ceived on the very meanest parochial type: of 
the latter 1 need only refer to that structure of 


Mr. Pugin’s, than which few buildings, old or 


the antiquarian and the mission of the man of new, supply a more admirable study of detail, 


art and science, my discourse may be more but to which I should greatly doubt whether | 
even the benediction of a Cardinal Archbishop | 


entertaining; but it cannot be more profitable 


called it a distinction irrespective of size; and | 


minsters have but one or none, while some 


essentially parochial churches have more than 
one. The triforium is, in England at least, 
almost excluded from the parish church, but it 
is not necessary to the cathedral: the cleres- 
tory, though necessary, is of course anything 
but distinctive. It is not vaulting, which, 
though essential to the highest perfection, is 


degree of excellence; and is, besides, always 
desirable, though so seldom met with, even in 
the smallest churches. Still less is it excess of 


‘ornament: it hardly needs demonstration that 


a minster may be as plain as is consistent with 


‘beauty, and a parish church exhibit the most 


lavish gorgeousness, without in the least de- 
parting from their respective characters. The 
cross form, and the presence of a clerestory, 
are the only characters which can be called 
necessary, and these manifestly are not of 
themselves sufficient. It is a character which 


| I, at least, cannot describe in words, but which 


| made. 


is perhaps the more easily felt, because of the 
It is like those 
distinctions of style and character among ages, 
nations, and individuals which are perceived 
without an effort, and yet are incapable of 
satisfactory definition. It is like the recogni- 
tion of likeness in countenance, or of style in 
composition, by an immediate ais@yor¢, admit- 
ting of no description or demonstration. 

I will now proceed to put together a few 
facts and observations which, as I before said, 
may possibly prove, in other hands, the means 
of falsifying the remarks which I have last 
Anterior to the distinction between 
cathedral and parochial churches, I would 
endeavour to make another; that is, between 


churches which are really works of art, and 


those whose beauty is derived from mere pic- 
turesque effect. There certainly is a large 
class of churches which at once fill the be- 
holder, in my case at least, before any other 
feeling, with an irresistible desire to draw them 
from every conceivable point. Now these are 
not, for the most part, really grand or beau- 


| tiful builgings, but some little out-of-the-way 


Of the former [need only | 


‘most gorgeous range of aisle, clerestory, and 
flying buttress. A saddle-back roof, a square 


barn-like church, perhaps absolutely without 
detail, and conveying no one strictly archi- 
A congeries of high gables 
produces this effect more strongly than the 


capping of tile, a stunted shingle spire, is pre- 
ferable for this purpose to the gorgeous steep!es 
of ‘Taunton or Coventry. I had some years 
ago the pleasure of calling attention to 
the shandian of Jersey, which partake a 


in its subject for the mission of the man of can succeed in conveying in the least degree | good deal of this type, though in some 
business, who would light his way by the last the distinctive character of our ancient! respects rising above it. Those of Kent and 
lamp of making a living. Therefore keep well minsters. | the Isle of Wight supply many instances ; there 
in mind that even now the chief value of the| I have been thus far vaguely talking of the | are some also on the confines of Middlesex and 
architect to the world at large is as the master distinction between the two types of churches, | Bucks, of which Stoke Pogis is a remarkable 
of the building, and that no taste in art or | without saying in what it consists. Now, the! specimen. But the land for picturesque, as 


skill in science will prove by any means so | fact is, that I cannot tell you in what it con- 


sancti yg IE 


practically profitable in business. K. 





ON THE ARCHITECTURAL DISTINCTION 


BETWEEN CATHEDRAL AND PARO- 

CHIAL CHURCHES. 

Ir has often struck me on many different 
occasions that many, otherwise observant; 
architectural students have not fully grasped 
the great architectural difference which exists 
between the two main classes of ecclesiastical 
buildings, namely, ordinary parish churches on 
the one hand, and, on the other, cathedrals 
and those churches, chiefly conventual or col- 
legiate, which present the same general artistic 
character. These last I will rank together 
under the general name of minsters, a term 
which may form a convenient appellative for 
the class of buildings referred to. My chief 
dim is to contribute something to establishing 
the existence of a marked distinction between 
the two, entirely irrespective of size, which is 
vulgarly supposed to be the only difference. I 
remember a paper a long time ago on the sub- 
ject in the Ecelesiologist ; but a line was natu- 
rally taken there somewhat different from that 
which I wish at present to work out. The 


distinction, as there drawn, was, if I rightly | 


remember, chiefly ecclesiological, depending 


sists, and my ignorance on that point is the 
ichief piece of information which I have to 
/ communicate on this occasion. But though I 
cannot tell you what it is, I believe I can tell 
| where it is to be found, and where it is not; 
,and the remarks I may throw out on this head 
may he serviceable to others in finding outwhat 
the thing itself really is. I believe that if I have 
not found it out, the fault is not in the thing 
itself, but in my private idiosyncracy. J always 
find I can recognise a great deal which I have 
| to get others to define; which I believe has 


| something to do with the-presence or absence | 


of subjectivity or objectivity—two hard words, 
which, as I do not often find them either in 
Thucydides or Sismondi, I am always for- 


other. 

Leaving it, then, for some one else to define 
the difference, to my own mind it appears 
equally unmistakeable and undefinable. I have 
| said that it is not a mere difference in size: 
| Newark, Boston, Coventry, age churches larger 
|than many abbeys, and yet thoroughly paro- 
| chial ; while no church is more thoroughly a 
minster than St. Cross. Itis not the cross 
|form, which, though essential to the effect, is 
shared by many parish churches with hardly 
any approximation to thecathedralcharacter. It 





on points of ritual arrangement, and referred is not multiplicity of towers : many noble 


getting which is the one and which is the! 
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opposed to beautiful, churches, is the geo- 
graphica. opposite to Kent,—Pembrokeshire. 
I really do not know that I have felt a delight 
greater in its own kind in contemplating the 
most magnificent fabries of Northamptonshire 
or Somerset, than when I have stood on an 
eminence, with the church, as is so often the 
case, cradled in the valley at my feet; a high 
roofed nave and chancel, a vast porch project- 
ing here, a diminutive transept there: the 
ground plan broken by further mysterious ins 


and outs, whose design might puzzle a deeper . 


ecclesiologist than myself; a large bell-cot 
crowning the east gable of the nave; while, 
somewhere or other, north, south, or west, is 
attached the rude, tall, unbuttressed tower; 
the only English type to which Mr. Ruskin 
would apply the epithet “ noble,” being, 
indeed, “a bulwark unsupported by other 
bulwarks,” and not unfrequently, owing 
to the stormy climate in which they are 
situated, enjoying the further advantage of 
“rent battlements.” 

Churches of this class are decidedly among 
the most satisfactory to the eye of any that 
exist. But I cannot think that their beauty is 
the re beauty of real intellectual design, 
but rather that of mere picturesque effect. Our 


satisfaction at the sight of them rather resembles 
that derived from contemplating the irregula- 
| rity of natural scenery than that which arises 
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from a perfect and elaborate work of art. 
Their beauty is akin to that of domestic build- 
ings, which please the eye by boldness and 
variety of outline, by picturesque groupings of 
gables, turrets, and porches, but are seldom 
to be considered as great works of architec- 
ture, or illustrations of the principles of the 
art. So far are we from admiring the fruit of 
design, that the more fortuitous such a build- 
ing appears, the more satisfactory is its cha- 
racter. A congeries of detached portions, 
with their own roofs, put together at different 
times, simply as they were wanted, usually 
produces the most pleasing form of the small 
village church. But this mere picturesque 
beauty would not be sufficient for a minster or 
even a great parish church: we there look for 
real art, real design, and beauty as its result— 
sought for and directly aimed at throughout. 
But mere picturesque effect is generally the 
result of accident, or at least of the operation 
of some unseen law: to make a deliberate 
attempt at it is the surest way to miss it. 

When we have a clerestory, we have at once 
reached the sphere of architectural design, for 
it is usually a loss in the point of picturesque 
effect. The distinct high roofs and the cleres- 
tory belong to two distinct kinds of beauty, 
and are each satisfactory in their own way, 
With the latter we generally find combined a 
certain regularity prevalent throughout; the 
building becomes an architectural whole, and 
amenable to architectural criticism. It hence fol- 
lows that here real architectural merit is neces- 
sary, which itis not in the former class ; hence 
arises the danger of mediocrity: the aim being 
placed higher, it is more frequently missed ; 
and, consequently, buildings of this class, with 
details of much better character, are often less 
pleasing than the rudest and most unpretend- 
ing structures of the merely picturesque order. 

Now it seems to me that, speaking broadly, 
the picturesque form belongs to the Early, the 
more strictly architectural to the Continuous, 
Gothic. The picturesque church is often of 
Perpendicular date, but it affords no scope for 
the development of the true Perpendicular cha- 
racter. The thick-set ranges of large windows, 
the rich parapets and elaborate low-pitched 
roofs, the tall slender pillars, the lofty towers 
crowned with a forest of pinnacles or a 
diaphanous lantern, are all excluded. A few 
plain lancets, a low round column, a shingle 
Spire, are incomparably more in character. 
The two types never harmonise : sometimes in 
Somersetshire we see a magnificent perpen- 
dicular steeple attached to a little picturesque 
church, but they never fuse naturally into one 
whole. 

But the regular architectural type of parish 
church is essentially Continuous, though in 
some districts, as in Northamptonshire, it 
began to be introduced sooner. We have it 
nearly in its perfection in Somersetshire,— the 
tall aisles and clerestory with the lofty western 
tower. Unfortunately, however, in that dis- 
trict, the chancels retained from elder churches 
are comparatively small and mean. In other 
parts we often find a quasi-basilican arrange- 
ment, the aisles running uninterruptedly to the 
east end, or nearly so, without any architec- 
tural distinction between the nave and the 
chancel. 
hood at Ewelme; but I cannot admire it. In 


the best type of all, the chancel, with or with-| 


out aisles, is distinguished by a slight inferiority 


of height to the nave ; it may even have a high | 
roof. _St. Margaret’s, at Leicester, and Penk- | 
ridge, in Staffordshire, will illustrate my mean- | 


ing as far as the general arrangement goes, 
though the individual features are very far 
below the Somersetshire standard. 

We have thus arrived at the higher type of 
the English parish church, as distinguished 
from the minster on the one hand, and from 
the merely picturesque building on the other. 
I think every one who has really considered 
the subject will feel that, as I said, it is dis- 
tinguished from the minster by some difference 


This we have in our own neighbour- | 
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type, without so much as aisles to the choir. | 
f Newark, and St. Michael’s, Coventry, I 
can speak from my own impression, which de- 
cidedly was that, even modified as the type 
there is by a greater complication of outline, | 
they were vastly too large for their type, and | 
that churches of that immense size are not! 
| Satisfactory unless designed on the genuine 
cathedral model. Now this seems to me to 
| Show that a type which is only satisfactory on 
| @ comparatively small scale, is in itself an essen- 
tially inferior one. 

Nevertheless, this higher parochial type, as 
| being one of strictly architectural design, is a 
' great advance in the direction of the minster 
|upon that which owes its beauty to merely 
picturesque effect. Let us now endeavour to 
point out a few of the intermediate stages. The 
greatest step is certainly to make the church 
cruciform : this of course does not of itself 
bring the church into the cathedral order, but 
it does more towards it than any other single 
change. The cross form is surely the very 
noblest that an ecclesiastical building can as- 
sume. It, in fact, combines the beauties of 
both the classes of which we have hitherto 
been speaking ; while it affords the grandest 
scope for strictly architectural design, it com- 
mands by its own inherent nature that beauty 
of varied and picturesque outline which in 
other cases is usually the result either of suc- 
cessive alterations, or of some happy accident 
at the time of erection. But in a cross church 
the different direction of the four arms at once 
supplies the required variety in a degree fully 
sufficient. I say this, because I hold it a mis- 
take to seek for additional variety by pictu- 
resque arrangements of gables, as at Purton, 
Cheltenham, and Kidlington. These ail seem 
instances of the picturesque form carried out 
on too large a scale. 

By a cross church, I understand the com- 
plete cross form, with the predominant central 
tower, and the four arms of equal heght. 
Where the former is absent, the chief beauties, 
both within and without, are altogether lost. 
The convergence of the four arms at the cross- 
ing, to support the central steeple, isthegrandest 
instance of pyramidal development as applied 
to the composition of whole buildings. When 
the tower is absent, and the transepts are the 
same height as the nave and chancel, the 
intersection absolutely cries for its crowning 
steeple; when they are lower, all cruciform 
effect is gone. This is the case in many parish 
churches, in which the transepts are hardly 
more than chapels; they impart hardly more 
of the character of a cross church than a porch 
‘or sacristy does; the whole composition is 
centered in the chancel, nave, and western 
tower. Such are the two splendid churches 
of Finedon and Rushden, with their neighbour 
of Irthlingborough, and the still more stately 
fabrics of Newark, Glastonbury, and St. Cuth- 
bert, at Wells. The transepts are but appen- 
dages to the nave and aisles, .being hardly 
higher than the latter, and having the cleres- 
tory continued uninterruptedly over them. 
And even when the transepts are. the full 
height, as at Highworth and Adderbury, the 

complete cross form is not gained,—indeed, it 

is no improvement, as the want of the central 

tower is only rendered more conspicuous : | 
‘these are imperfect cross churches, while the} 
others may pass as examples of the oblong 
class. Still less can any amount of length 
given to the transepts atone for the want of 
elevation. This may be shown by comparing | 
Barrow Church, Leicestershire, with St. John’s 
‘at Coventry; the former has very long tran- 
septs, but as they only project from the aisles 
| and the clerestory is continued above them, the 
tower being western, there is no cruciform 
‘object whatever. The other has transepts | 
which actually do not project beyond the | 
‘aisles, still, as they are of the full height, and | 
support the tower, the cross form comes out | 
| in its perfection. , 
| A fault yet more grievous is when the) 








' engaged, 


can be done by any other means. In a church 
without a central tower a slight superiority in 
height on the part of the nave is never objection- 
able, as it serves at once to distinguish between 
the parts of the building, and to break the for- 
mality of the long roof line. But even in these 
cases we often find the difference in height 
vastly exaggerated, the chancel being, perhaps, 
not higher than the aisles. This arises from 
many causes: sometimes an elder and smaller 
chancel is retained when the church is rebuilt, 
as is so often the case in the magnificent 
churches of Somerset: in others a clerestory 
has been substituted for the high roof of the 
nave, and a chancel without aisles has had its 
roof lowered to harmonise therewith without 
any addition being made to the height of the 
walls. In many cases, however, it has beem 
so from the beginning, as is shown by the low 
chancel arch. This is sufficiently to be re- 
gretted in churches not cross, as Sileby, 
Loughborough (this church has small trar- 
septs, but they are nearly swallowed up), Chip- 
ping Wardon ; but in cruciform buildings it is 
positively painful. Thus the stately nave of 
Yatton has for its eastern limb a diminutive 
chancel, hardly so high as its aisles, and the like 
is the case at Crewkerne, and with the church at 
Melton Mowbray, one whose other parts are 
conceived on so magnificent a scale as to have 
aisles on both sides of the transepts. 


In the interior the want of the central tower, 
or of the equal height of the four limbs, is yet 
more severely felt. In the former case we 
entirely lose the majestic lantern, the four 
stately arches under the tower, which are the 
especial glory of a cruciform church; either 
the arcade is continued uninterruptedly and 
the transepts are entirely lost, as at Finedon 
and Irthlingborough, or if they are entered by 
arches loftier than the rest, as at Rushden, 
is simply productive of irregularity. Even 
the rich strainer arch across the nave of the 
latter church, and the similar example at 
Finedon, beautiful as they are in themselves, 
and admirable exhibitions of the skill with 
which the ancient architects grappled with an 
unforeseen difficulty, and converted a mere 
prop or brace into an ornamental feature, can- 
not compare with the simple dignity of the 
genuine lantern. 

And even when there is a real lantern, if 
from any cause its arches are much lower than 
the height of the nave, its effect is very much 
lost. ‘The majesty of the lantern itself is very 
much impaired ; and, besides, a blank space is 
created above the arches, which has an awk- 
ward appearance. This is very conspicuous 
at Stafford and Yatton, where the lanterns 
are designed for churches much smaller and 
lower than they are at present: this is sti 
more conspicuous at Stafford, as all the limbs 
are the full height. 

In fact, though it sounds like a paradox, if 
either of the elements of a cruciform design is 
to be absent, it is better to lose the transepts 
than the central tower. I am sure, however, 
that Iffley is a much nearer approach to the 
real cruciform type than churches like High-.- 
worth and Barrow. : 

Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 





METALLURGIC SCHOOLS FOR OPERATIVES 


“WANTED.—In a recent lecture on the metal 


manufactures, delivered by Mr. Warren, at 
Manchester, the lecturer strongly urged the 
importance of mechanics becoming more in- 
timately acquainted with the materials and 
rationale of the processes in which they are 
and cited Dr. Lyon Pilayfair’s 
opinion, that, as sure as darkness succeeds the 
setting sun, our manufacturing greatness will 
decline, in the face of French and other foreign 
artisan enlightenment, ynless our mechanics 
pay more attention to the scientific principles 
of the arts they practise. Mr. Warren illus- 
trated this by various examples, showing the 


other than mere inferiority of size and orna-| chancel is of dimensions inferior to the rest. | necessity of manufacturers establishing schools, 
ment. But more than this, it always seems to | This is most common in our parish churches | not merely of design, but of metallurgy—for 
me that the largest churches of this type are of all forms, but it is more conspicuous and | elucidating the principles on which its opera- 
too large for their type. Boston, which I know | inexcusable in cruciform buildings, where the | tions are conducted. Neglect or delay, he 
only by engravings, I imagine to be the largest interposition of the tower makes the external| remarked, would be penny wise and pound 


church conceived on the strictest parochial | distinction so much more conspicuous than | foolish. 
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! NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. | their quarries on Brynhafod-y-wern, on 8 
Bury.—The project of a Museum for Bury | 80", has been permanently set to work. is 


and West Suffolk is assuming a hopeful} machinery has been invented and constructed 


. , = 

aspect. A site and a design soa eerie hes | by Mr. Dixon, the company’s resident mana- 
tained, and several good Pat thas atoms (ell facing slate slabs, and of manufacturing | 
nese got, | the mt art 0 +o iol "Thea variety of articles from slates; the several | 
oe ne ee ] S008, it ipaneaeal to raise processes being secured by patent. The ma- | 
by doustiuns and by 5. shares, transferrable, | chinery occupies a building re a Lignan 
and giving the holder an interest in the pro- of upwards of 10,000 feet, and 1s set in mot 
perty of the Museum, anda right of admission | by three water-wheels and a pipe ss ii Ph 
for himself, his family, and friends, by a yearly lhe wheel just completed has its gearing 
ie Paine smutable for a single pay- | unitable with the gearing of the steam-engine, 
payment of 10s., commuta Bre pa) ver can assist the other—or the 
ment of 5/. additional. so that one power can assist the ¢ oe ood 

Windsor.—The Castle approaches are in machinery can be driven by either, as the case 

¥ t nile y re e. The machinery was constructed 
vrogress of improvement, and the last pile of; May require. 1 : y . 
old Datchet-bridge has been removed. _ by Mr. Owen Thomas, of Carnarvon. — 

Hastings.—Mr. W. J. Gant has deposited at | Cardif’.—No less than eighty-one pieces of | 
the office of the Town Clerk the town-plan | land were taken on the Bute estate, in the short 
which he had engaged to make, first at the | time of one week, for cottages, 16 feet frontage | 
instance of the Hastings commissioners, and| and 25 to 26 feet back. ‘These cottages cost 
finally on behalf of the Local Board of Health. | from 125/. to 130/. a-piece, and bring in 151. 
The plan is drawn out on ten sheets, each | rent per annum, ata ground-rental of 2/. per | 
sheet measuring 3 feet 1 inch by 2 feet, the) annum a house, which it will be seen pays 
total space occupied thus exceeding 60 square |ten per cent.—no bad “spec” it may be 
feet. ‘he survey goes much into detail: in| thought, for many houses are occupied before 
addition to the out-buildings, sheds, &c. it | finished, the demand for them is so great here: 
shows whether the yards, areas, thoroughfares, | they have been known to be taken the very | 
&c. are paved with stone or brick, or whether | day the foundations have been laid, so it 
they are unpaved. It also shows the rain-| may be inferred that there is a fine field for 
water-pipes, sinks, and pumps; likewise the speculators in Cardiff. ; 
pipes conveying the water supply, and the| Sheffield. —That the working classes of Shef- 
locality of the water closets. Thus the sanitary | field have of late been in a prosperous con- 
condition of every house is exhibited at a/ dition is very clearly shown, according to the 
glance. The scale of the map is 44 feet tothe | Sheffield Independent, by the accounts of the 
inch. or 10 feet to a mile. Sheffield Savings’ Bank for the year ending 

Southampton.— A new map of Southampton | 20th November, 1851. Notwithstanding the | 
and its suburban districts, based on the Ord- | large expenditure of the artisan class in their 
nance Survey, and inclusive of the latest | visits to the Great Exhibition, and the sums 
improvements and alterations has been brought invested by them in numerous freehold Jand | 
out by Mr. Philip Brannon, of Southampton. | societies, building societies, &e., the savings’ 
Zach street, road, and footpath is shown, and bank deposits show the large increase over the | 
also all the public buildings, boundaries of previous year of 15,6602. 17s. 8d., the amount 
borough and parishes, public lands, sites of of deposits being—in 1850, 54.862/. 8s. 8d. ; 
old town, walls, and castle, ancient Roman) and in 1851, 70,032/. 6s. 4d. The number of 
station of Clausentum, and remains and sites of depositors in 1850 was 8,346; in 1851, 
antiquarian and historical importance. The 10,033, showing an increase of 1,687. As con- | 
outlying districts of Shirley, Portswood, Wood- | trasted with 1849, the amount of deposits shows | 
mill, Bitterne, &c. are also given. a still further increase. 

Buxton.—New baths are in course of erec-| Nottingham. — The following are the first 
tion at Buxton, by direction of the Duke of year’s statistics of the Nottingham Public Baths 
Devonshire, and at a cost of 5,000. and Washhouses, ending Dec. 13th, 1851 :— 

Plymouth.—Of the 60,000/. required for the | first quarter bathers, 3,367 ; second, 11,057; 
projected Great Western Docks, nearly 10,0002, third, 14,391; fourth, 3,562: total, 32,377. 
it is said, have already heen applied for, over First quarter washers, 916; second, 789; third, 
and above the expected subscriptions of the | 708; fourth, 735: total, 3,148. ‘There are six | 
associated railway companies. At a recent smal! baths for females, six for males, and 
preliminary meeting of the shareholders it was | a large swimming bath. Four new first-class | 
resolved that public meetings of the inhabitants baths and another swimming-bath will be ready 
of Plymouth and the adjoining towns should | for opening on new year’s day. It is pro- 
be held, for the purpose of promoting the! posed to establish a midland observatory at 
compleiion of the Docks, and that the Mayors | Nottingham, on the basis of an offer of a 
of Plymouth and Devonport, and the magi- valuable collection of apparatus made by Mr. 
strates of Stonehouse, be requested to con-| E. J. Lowe, M.R.A.S., on the part of Mr. H. 
vene such meetings at their earliest con-| Lawson, of Bath. Besides the instruments, 
venience. which cost 10,000/., Mr. Lawson is ready to 

Abergavenny.—The Joint Counties Asylum | contribute a thousand guineas in furtherance 
was opened for the reception of patients on the | of the object, the conditions being that the 
Ist ult., and a proportion of the pauper patients | corporation or the public build or provide an 
from the joint counties of Monmouth, Here- | observatory, with a garden, and an income of 
ford, Brecon, and Radnor have been received. | 2001. a year for a resident observer. Would 
The style of the building is Early English, and | not this be a good opportunity for settling the 
is from the designs of Messrs, Fulljames and | question of the uniformity of time, if it is to! 
Warren, of Gloucester, under whose directions | be reduced to uniformity for Britain, so as to | 
the works have been carried out by their clerk | derange the average time of the island as little 
of works. The building is capable of accom- | as possible, by the establishment of an obser- | 
modating 250 patients, and the cost, inclusive | vatory for the purpose in the midland district, | 
of gas-works, was 25,0001. The warming and |in place of the much grosser absurdity, ex-. 
ventilating were by Messrs. Haden, of T'row- | posed by us, of making it noon at Bristol or 
bridge, and the officers’ apartments were fur- Liverpool the instant that the sun reaches his 
nished by Messrs. Trapnall and Sons, of | noontide meridian at Greenwich? If there| 
Bristol. There are six male and six female! must be uniformity of time throughout the’ 
wards, country, British time might fairly cnough be 

Denbigh.—A new ward for eight or ten! regulated by midland time, 30 that the whole 
patients, with a new laundry, washhouse, | nation might conspire in declaring it noon 
storeroom, and other general offices, have been | throughout Britain so soon as the sun reached 
added to the Denbigh Infirmary. The new his meridian altitude in the heart of the land 
building was planned by Mr. Parson, and the’ and not a moment sooner, | 
work performed by Mr. Bartley, builder. It! Todmorden.—A project for the erection of al 
is in uniformity with the rest of the building. | town-hall here has been revived, according to. 
There is still wanted a tank for the supply of the Blackburn Standard. A new committee | 


soft water to the establish - » 
sixth part of the rain ned mae po oe a ane earanannee aan | 
Bangor.—The extensive plant of machinery | 


| of the Athenaeum, and the market is t 
lately erected by the Royal Slate Company, at | the ground floor of the building. ne 








Everton. —A new church is about to be 
erected at Everton, near Liverpool, on a site 
presented by J. G. Morris, Esq:, at a cost of 
about 4,000/, Six architects were invited to 


er and engineer, for the purpose of sawing | send plans: the design of Mr. Raffles Brown, 


of Liverpool, has been selected by the com- 
mittee. ‘The church will be of the Late Deco- 
rated period, and will consist of chancel and 
chancel aisle, nave, north and south aisles, 
north and south transepts, south poreh and 
tower at west end of nave, crowned with pin- 
nacles, and pierced parapet, and surmounted 
by a spire rising to the height of 150 feet. 
There will be galleries in the tower and tran- 
septs. ‘Total accommodation for 1,260 wor- 
shippers. 

Edinburgh.—The committee of the Jeffrey 
Monument having a surplus out of the fund 
required for the public statue on which Mr. 
Steele is at present engaged, devoted it to the 
erection of a monument over the grave at 
the cemetery of Dean, which has been com- 
pleted. The design is by Mr. Playfair, and 
is of extreme simplicity. There is on it a 
medallion portrait by Steele. The medallion, 
like the rest of the structure, is of fine free 
stone, of a pure white colour. 


Dunfermline.—The ancient abbey church, in 
which many years since the remains of King 
Robert the Bruce were found, is said to have 
a disagreeable echo, to remove which an un- 
sightly boarding was long ago set up behind 
the pulpit. The Fife Herald declares that this 
eyesore serves no good purpose, and recom- 
mends its removal. “ All cheap methods of 
obviating the echo,” it remarks, “ have been 
tried. Glass is now cheap enough: why not 
cover in the dome? Try the effect with canvases 
first: if that will not do we should despair of the 
church ever being rendered good for hearing. 
All cruciform churches partake, more or less, 
of the same fault; and Dunfermline Abbey 
stands pre-eminent for its echo. It is a pity 
that so fine a structure should be compara- 
tively useless, if a few hundred pounds would 
cure the deficiency.” 

Guernsey.—Government has consented, says 
the Jersey Times, to erect, at its own cost, a 
lighthouse on the western coast of Guernsey, 
on the Hanois, if the expense of maintenance, 
which is not to exceed 900/. per annum, be 
borne by the islands of Guernsey and Jersey 
conjointly. 





CHURCH BUILDING AND 
RESTORATION. 

Pakenham (Suffolk).—The additions and 
restorations in the church (except the chancel 
belonging toa lay impropriator), are now com- 
plete. They have been done at the expense of 
the late Lord Calthorpe and the parish, aided 
by the Incorporated Society, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Teulon. The south transept, 
traces of which still existed, has been restored 
to its original dimensions, and a corresponding 
transept erected on the north side. The church 
originally was Norman. ‘The nave has been 
newly roofed, after the manner of the roof 
found there, being polygonal in its framework. 
All the walls have been refaced with flint; the 
porch (on the north side) rebuilt ; the windows 
and doors within the tower completely re- 
stored; a new belfry-floor has been inserted, 
and polychromatic decoration introduced upon 
it. The new seatings, which are all oak, are 
after the manner of Stanton Harcourt, and the 
pulpit and desk bear the same character. The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. 
Baldistone and Son, of Ipswich. 

Wetheringsell (Suffolk).—The chancel of the 
church has undergone complete restoration, at 
the sole expense of the rector, the Rev. Robert 
Moore (a grandson of the late Archbishop 
Moore). The chancel is of noble proportions : 
it has a very peculiar sedilia of Karly English, 
executed in a grey stone, with shafts of Pur- 
beck marble : this has been restored. All the 
windows, which are Perpendicular, have also 
been restored, or rather reproduced ; together 
with the priest’s door. The antient paneled 
oak roof has, with the stall-seats (which are of 
— bold character), been carefully reframed 
and restored. A reredos of plain arcading in 


|Caen stone, with the decalogue and texts 
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illuminated, occupies the east wall, and the 
gacrarium is railed in with oak, in character 
with the stall-seats. The floor is paved with 
Suffolk pummets, red and buff, set diagonally. 
This work has also been executed by Messrs. 
| Baldistone, of Ipswich. Further restorations 
are in contemplation. 















the transepts, 49 feet; height, 34 feet. The/| THE LATE MR. BUCKLER, ARCHITECT. 
tower is lighted by a single lancet filled with, Mr. Joun Buckugr, Sen., well known as 
stained glass, by Messrs. Powell. The visible! an architectural and antiquarian draughtsman, 
roof of the church, like the one above it, is of | who died on the 6th of December last, com- 
solid oak and chestnut, ceiled between the menced life as clerk to Mr. Fisher, steward 
rafters, with the principals exposed, springing | of Magdalen College, Oxford, and for many 
from stone corbels: the nave is lighted by| years held the appointment of bailiff to that 










} parish have adopted the ay | 
t 


Northampton.—The inhabitants of St. Giles’s | three lancets on each side, and fitted with open | society. A few years ago age compelled him to 


provident plan | 
of commencing a fund for 


seats of simple ancient pattern; they are of 


| resign that office, on which the College as- 


he improvement, | oak, from the woods of Foxley. The ceiling | signed him a pension for life, as a testimony 
»“at some future time,” of their parish church. | of the apse is groined with ribs of oak, partly | of their consideration. 


From very early years 


They are justified, we should think, in their gilt, the intervening Spaces blue, symbolical of he was fond of drawing, and employed all his 


hope that individuals will thus, from time to 
time, contribute sums greater in the aggregate 
for such improvements, so collected, than if 
called upon at any one time for the whole of 
their gift. 

Fryering.—The east window of the church 
has been filled with stained glass, at the ex- 
pense of the incumbent, the Rev. George Price, 
M.A., as a memorial to his sister. It was 
found necessary to replace the whole of the 
stonework of the window previous to filling 
it with the new glass, as the old tracery was 
entirely decayed. The window is divided into 
three lights: the centre contains the Royal 
arms, surmounted by a crown, the arms of the 
incumbent, and those of Wadham College, 


a Oxford, the living belonging to that society. | 
y The north light has a picture of a female 
3 kneeling, in worship, at the Saviour’s feet, | 















The south light is filled with a representation 
of the Resurrection, The whole was executed 
by Mr. Willement. 

Cardiff. —St. John’s Church was re-opened 
in due form on Tuesday, the 23rd, after having 
been closed for three or four months under- 
going restoration. This church has a very 
fine embattled tower in the Perpendicular 
Style of Architecture. It wasbuilt in 1443 
by Hart, the architect of Wrexham Church, 
and of St. Stephen’s, Bristol. According to 
our informant, from the facet that no architect 
has been employed in this restoration, there is 
much room to find fault, which would not have 


} occurred if a proper person had been em-/| 


ployed to superintend it. The organ loft has 
been enlarged, and a carved oak screen placed 
over the principal entrance. The pulpit and 
reading-desk have been renewed, and moved 
from the west end, where they originally were, 
to the east. The high pews have been replaced 
by low open seats, which by the way are of 
very rough and coarse American oak in the 
grain, terminating with very plain ugly bench 
ends. Fourteen new windows have been put 
in,—nine by private persons, and five by the | 
parish. A painted glass-window has been 
placed in the chancel, the gift of the Right 
Honourable John Nicholl, M.P. for these 
boroughs, representing six incidents in the 
life of John the Baptist, executed by W. Miller, 
of London. The tone of this window is far 
from pleasing. Another is to be put in, but it | 
arrived too late te be fixed previous to the re- | 
opening. The cost of restoration altogether | 
amounts to between 1,300/. and 1,400/., to-| 


~ wards which the public of this place sub- | 
~ scribed 670/., and private individuals 5402. 


Al 
new roof has been put over the chancel: the | 
mouldings on the beam present to the eye a 
mere square flat surface. This roof is said to| 
be the gift of the Rev. J. M. Traherne. | 
Messrs. Thomas and Norris were the builders. | 
Yazor.—The Church of St. Mary, Yazor, | 
according to the Hereford Times, was conse- 
crated on 4th ult. It stands on the road from 
Hereford to Kington, about 8 miles from the 
former. The edifice is cruciform, and in the 
Early English style. It is built of two de-| 
scriptions of stone from the neighbouring | 
quarries of Sir Robert Price; the one of fine 
grain and quality, as well as of extreme hard- | 
ness, forming the windows and doorways, and | 
the angles of the building; the other, of a| 
coarser grain, filling the rough work. The, 
principal entrance is through a tower 62 feet 
in height, on which it is purposed to erect a 
Spire 42 feet in addition. A transept of con- | 
siderable width springs from each side of the 
nave ; and the chancel is finished in an apse of 
five sides of equal height with the rest of the, 
church. The dimensions are as follow; from | 
the principal doorway to the end of the apse, | 
84 feet; width of nave, 25 feet; width between | 


the vault of heaven, powdered with stars of 
Bethlehem, in gold. ‘The five windows which 
light this part of the edifice are by War- 
rington: in the centre window are repre- 


‘sented the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and 


the Ascension; on the two adjoining are the 
emblems of the Evangelists; whilst the outer 


ones display respectively the Annunciation, | 


and the Birth of our Lord, the Adoration of 
the Magi, and the Presentation in the Temple. 
Beneath the centre winlows are the Ten Com- 
mandments, illuminated in gold and colours; 
beneath the two next, the Lord’s Prayer and 
Apostles’ Creed; underneath the farthest, in 
which are the Annunciation and Presentation, 
the hymns “ Magnificat” and “ Nunc dimittis.” 
These have been executed by Mr. Crace. Op- 
posite to the pulpit is a monumental slab of 
white marble, inlaid with a floriated cross of 
burnished brass; in the centre of which is en 
elevation of the church, and underneath, an 


inscription, recording the decease of Mr. 


Uvedale Price, the founder. The original 
plans and designs were furnished by the late 
Mr. George Moore, and the works have been 
carried out by Mr. John Taylor, the resident 
clerk of the works at Foxley. 


Glass.—In the chureh of St. Mary Magda- 


len, Lincoln, a rich border to an oval window | 


which, for a long period, has been hidden from 
view, has just been brought to light and re- 
stored, through the exertions of one of the 
parishioners. The border is composed of 
cherubs, cherubs’ heads, fruits, flowers, &c., 
displayed in high relief. The window is 
situated at the east end of the chancel. A 
subscription has been set on foot by which the 
old glass has been replaced by a new stained 
window. Its size is 8 feet by 4 feet, and the 
embellishments consist of a white dove hover- 
ing in the centre, on a ruby-coloured ground, 


with rays of amber-coloured light, the whole, 


surrounded by a Vandyked border of dark 
blue. 
Marshall, plumber, of Lincoln. 
carver and gilder, superintended the work. 
The subscribers toward a stained glass 
window in the chancel of the parish church of 





Doncaster, to the memory of the late Mr. | 
John Crawshay, have resolved that the lower 


portion of one of the chancel windows, com- 
prising four compartments, be selected as the 
intended memorial. A stained window has 
been placed in the east end of the church at 
Algarkirk. It consists of five compartments: 
the centre represents the crucifixion, and on 





the right is represented the conversion of Saul, | 
when on his way to Damascus: the extreme | 


right represents his martyrdom: the left is a 


representation of Christ walking on the water : | 
the extreme left represents Christ delivering | 


the keys of the Church of his Gospel. The 
lower part of the window is of lighter colour- 
ing, in the Early English style: the upper 
is of light tracery, and the figures represented 
are angels bearing scrolls. The artist was 
Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham. The other win- 
dows for the side of the chancel, as well as the 
monumental brasses, are to follow as early as 
possible. 





THe Orpnance Surveys.—A 
spondent, “‘ M. N.,” suggests that as it has 
been repeatedly alleged that the ordnance 
surveys are incorrect, the respectable members 
of the surveying, engineering, and architec- 
tural professions (their interests he conceives 
being in this case nearly identical) should raise 
a sum by subscription to enable them to 
employ efficieat members of their own body to 
test some specific survey done by the Board of 
Ordnance, and so at once decide the question. 





The glass was supplied by Mr. C., 
Mr. Gandy, | 


corre- | 





‘leisure time when engaged at the College in 
| that pursuit. We have heard him say that he 
caleulated he had made not less than thirfee 
thousand sketches. In a letter to a college 
| friend, dated December, 1849, which has been 
published in the Oxford Herald, Mr. Buckler 
writes,— 


** In the course of fifteen years I drew and etched 
the whole of the English cathedrals and many of 
the abbey and collegiate churches. The Welsh 
cathedrals were drawn but never published. During 


this time many drawings of the cathedrals and other 
churches were made for several dignitaries of the 
church, which I cannot enumerate. I have gone 
through seven counties, ¥iz., Yorkshire, Wilt- 


shire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, 
Somersetshire, and Staffordshire. 

Ancient castles, and domestic architecture of 
England, for Thomas Lester Parker, Esq. 

Three volumes, sold to Lady de Grey, for 
2,000/.(?), now in the possession of Earl de Grey. 

Ten volumes, large folio, Wiltshire, for Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 

Eight volumes, large folio, Buckinghamshire, for 
Lord Grenville, now at Dropmore. 

Three hundred coloured drawings, for the late 
Duke of Buckingham, to illustrate Horace Walpole’s 
correspondence. Now in the possession of William 
Salt, Esq. 

Numerous drawings in Buckinghamshire, also for 
the Duke. 

A volume of drawings of Fountain’s Abbey, for 
Mrs. Lawrence, now Eari de Grey's. 

Two volumes of drawings in North and South 
Wales, for Sir Richard Colt Hoare. 

A volume of Anglo-Norman antiquities, for ditto. 

A volume of drawings of Eaton Hall, Xc., for the 
late Marquis of Westminster. 

A volume of drawings of Wakefield and its neigh- 
bourhood, for the late Francis Maude, Esq. 

A volume of Glastonbury Abbey, drawings in the 
town, &e., for Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 

A volume of a thousand fonts, for 
Bland, Esq. 

A volume of drawings of Blakfield and Stafford- 
shire, for Lord Bagot. 

A large collection of drawings, for the late Bishop 
of Bath and Wells; viz., the cathedral, palace, and 
churches in Somersetshire, and also a large collec- 
tion of Litchfield drawings, for his son, Chancellor 
Law :’’ and many others. 

Mr. Buckler for some time practised as an 
architect, but, as he says,—“ To build, repair, 
or survey warehouses and sasli-windowed 
dwellings, however profitable, was so much 
less to my taste than perspective drawing with 
such subjects before me as cathedrals, abbeys, 
and ancient parish churches, that I never made 
any effort to increase the number of my em- 
ployers as an architect, and as the engage- 
ments of my old patrons ceased, my occupa- 
tions in that capacity ceased also, and would 
have finally terminated many years ago, had it 
not been for the early and constant patronage 
conferred upon me by the president of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford: but with him my pro- 
fession as an architect terminated with the 
design and superintendence of the tower and 
library of Theale Church, in the year 1827.” 
In this work, as in others, the object of our 
notice was assisted by his son, who still fol- 
lows the profession of architecture. Our 


Marshal 


|readers will remember an interesting volume 
| published by Messrs. Buckler on “'The Abbey 


Chureh of St. Albans” in 1847, and reviewed 
by us at the time. 

Mr. Buckler was a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and was 81 when he died. 





Tue Nortu Lonpon ScHoou or Draw- 
ING AND MopELLInG.— The committee of 
this institution held a conversazione on the 30th 
ult., when an interesting collection of the works 
of the students was shown, very creditable both 
to themselves and their masters. 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE CROSS, ROUEN. 














THE FOUNTAIN OF THE CROSS, 
ROUEN. 

In order to obtain a correct idea of what a 
fountain should be, it is absolutely requisite to 
cross the channel and visit some of the conti- 
nental cities. In England we have nothing 
that will convey the same notion: with all re- 
spect for the works of our own countrymen, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that the 
fountains at Chatsworth, Trafalgar-square, 
&c., are very inferior to those at Versailles, 
St. Cloud, or even to those smaller celebrities 
in the Place de la Concorde, at Paris ; and the 
same comparison will hold good with regard to 
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works of lesser note. Here, if water is required | cular notice, either from their architectural or 
in public places for the general use, it is sup- | historical character. They are known as the 


; | fountains of the Croix de Pierre, the Crosse, 
plied by means of exceedingly ugly iron PUMPS;! the Grosse Horloge, the Vieux Marché, the 
while on the continent the same beneficial’ Pycelle, St. Maclou, and Liseux. The Foun- 


result is arrived at by more ornamental means. | tain of the Crosse is that which forms the sub- 


In the markets and other convenient places, | 
conduits are erected, from which water is| 
continually flowing, and is to be procured with | 


very little labour. In no place are these more 


frequently to be met with than in Rouen. It 
is said that previous to the revolution of 1792, | 


there was a fountain near every church, and at 
the present time they are not less than thirty- 
six in number: of these seven deserve parti-| 


ject of our present illustration: it is placed at 
the corner of the Rue des Cannes, et de l Hé- 
pital, and was erected at the latter part of the 
15th century, and although in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, is still remarkable for the 
richness and delicacy of its ornamental detail. 
It is said to have been completely restored in 
1815, but looking at its present state this 
seems impossible. The lower part from which 
the water springs is clearly modern. 
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BILLINGSGATE MARKET, RIVER FRONT.——Mn. Pennine, F.S.A. [See page 1, in our present Number. 
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SCENERY AND DECORATIONS. 
THE THEATRES. 


Drury Lane Theatre. —Onee more this house 

as been restored to its position as the national 
heatre, and has been made a fitting place for 
he purpose. It has been thoroughly re- 
ecorated throughout, and that in the short 
pace of eleven days. ‘The ceiling is painted 
fier the style of the age of Louis XVI. in 
ompartments, consisting principally of repre- 
entative alcoves; alternating with which are 
placed shields; and in the decoration of the 
siling are introduced figures representing the 
elements of the drama,—Silence and Despair, 
Fear and Fanaticism, Prudence and Counsel, 
varice and Prodigality, Friendship and 
serenity. The lower and dress circles are 
divided into panels and pilasters, the ground 
pf which is white, and the medallions and 
levrichments of gold, illuminated with blue. 
‘be second and third circles are decorated 
with blue, white, and gold, forming draperies, 
the upper one in white and gold; the under 
one with blue, white and gold, and with gold 
fringe. There is a handsome new chandelier 
too, and the appearance of the theatre is very 
creditable to Mr. Hurtwitz, by whom the 
whole of the decorations have been executed. 
It is a little prim, and cold, resulting partly 
from the absence of textile hangings, the fronts 
of the boxes taking their shape. It may be 
useful to mention that the whole of what 
appears to be gilded decorations are of thin 
stamped brass, by the use of which great saving 
of time was effected. Of the pieces produced 
rand the work on the stage we will speak here- 
after, and, in the meanwhile, express a hope 
that Mr. Bunn’s endeavours may be responded 
to by the public. 


The Haymarket Theatre.—People look as 
Pnaturally now for extravaganzas at Christmas 
as for mince pies; and if the latter, according 
ito the old superstition, give “‘ happy days” 
according to the number eaten, the former 
quite as certainly give merry nights to those 
who are willing to be so amused. They fall 
within our province more in respect of the 
opportunities they afford to the scene painter, 
the machinist, and the costumier, than as 
| literary compositions, although we have before 
| now found in them comments and advice not 
useless toour readers. It has amused us, too, 
» more than once, to see rhyming lines, given by 
| us from these sources, finding their way into 
‘succeeding architectural books, and taking 
their place amongst the stock quotations of 
Rearly essayists. The new piece at the Hay- 
» market is founded, by the Messrs. Brough, on 
-a tale by Count Hamilton, and if not very 
| reasonable, is, at all events, very amusing. 
| Buckstone is very funny, Mrs. Fitzwilliam very 
'elever, and Mrs. Buckingham very handsome 
nit. With the scenery Mr. Morris has taken 
‘More pains than usual. The first scene, a 
“hall of “twisted columns,” illuminated from 
‘behind, is not unarchitectural; and the last 
' scene of the first act, moonlight on water and 
| mountain, is very good. ‘ The Man of Law,” 
/a pleasant comedy, very well acted, alternates 
for the first part of the evening with Gay's 
“ Beggar’s Opera,”’ and its charming melodies, 
| a picture of a period when our prison system 
| Was even worse than it is now. 


The Lyceum Theatre.—Another of those 
great successes which author, scene painter, 
and manager unite here periodically to attain, 
has been achieved at this present Christmas. 





















































the Forest, by Mr. Planehé, is equal to the 
’ best cof its author’s earlier efforts, and supe- 
' rior to some of his later. It is written with a 
—— and pure pen, and is full of wit from 
_ the beginning to end. The opening song, 
_ charmingly sung by Madame Vestris, pays a 

well-deserved compliment so neatly that we are 
led to quote it. Thus it runs :— 


* Once on a time (’tis always so 
The charming fairy tales begin), 
People of all sorts pined you know, 
Towers and dungeons in, 
For monarchs in that bygone age— 
I beg you will remark— 
Consider’d ’twas a maxim sage 
To keep folks in the dark. 


The Prince of Happy Land, or the Fawn in’ 


Once on a time—is long ago— 

And soon I hope they’ll change their plan, 
And upon every subject throw 

As mach light as they can. 

Indeed I'm told a Royal Pair, 

With policy more sound, 

A Palace built of Crystal fair 

To let in light all round.’ 


The scenery, by Messrs. Beverley and Mea- 
dows, is singularly beautiful; as, for example, 
the second scene in the first act, “ Point Lace 
Chamber, in the Tower of Tapers,’’ and the 
last scene “ The Golden Pinery,” which is one 
of those gorgeous displays of gold and colour 
and machinery and pretty faces, to which we 
have heen for some time accustomed here. 
The gem in this department, however, is un- 
questionably the closing scene of the first act, 
“Peerless Pool and Pleasure Gardens,” 
wherein the water and air remind one of some 
of ‘Turner’s finest pictures. Some morsels of 
blue and red in the shape of sitting children 
are introduced with admirable effect; the 
amber dresses of the ballet troupe harmonize 
heautifully; and the whole is as fine a work 
of art of its kind as was ever produced. 





BITS FROM AMERICA. 

A new Building Material.—The Californian 
papers contain an account of a new building 
material which has recently been discovered 
near Benicia, and which, they think, will be 
extensively used for building purposes in that 
country. Several houses have already been 
constructed of it, and the pliability with which 
itcan be worked, the ease with which it can 
be transported to market, its durability and its 
power of resistance against fire, will, it is 
thought, render it hereafter very popular as a 

|material to be used in the construction of 
houses. It isa kind of sand stone, and can 
be wrought into different shapes more easily 
than oak. By subsequent exposure to the 
weather it becomes exceedingly hard, and 
pieces which have been tested by fire, have 
been little if any affected by it. Its colour is 
light brown, and when properly worked with 
the hammer, it gives to a building an exceed- 
ingly ornamental appearance. ‘Those who 
bave used it say that a house can be built of 
it more cheaply than of brick. 

Safety of Railroads.—The Vermont Legis- 
lature, at its late session, passed a capital Act, 
designed to protect the lives of travellers on 
railroads. It forbids the employment of con- 
ductors, engineers, brakemen, or switchmen, 
“who shall make use of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage,” and the employment of such a 
person, with the knowledge of the president, 
superintendent, or any of the directors, ex- 
poses the company to prosecution, and toa 
fine of 300 dols. to 3,000 dols. besides being 
liable for all damages that may result. 

Steam Excavator for Digging Guano.—Mr. 
John Souther, proprietor of the Globe Works, 
South Boston, has just completed the con- 
struction of one of Otis’s steam excavators. 
This machine is to be shipped to the coast of 
Peru, South America, for the purpose of exca- 
vating the substance known as guano. ‘The 
excavator is capable of taking up three shovel- 
fuls of loose gravel in five minutes, the shovel 
helding from a yard to a yard and one-half 
eubic. It is estimated that with it two men 
/can easily perform the same work, in the same 
time, as would require one hundred and fifty 
common labourers. 

Mr. Barnum’s Villa, at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, is described as being of a composite 
order, of the Byzantine, Moorish, and Turkish 
styles of architecture. Its entire front is one 
‘hundred and twenty-four feet, the wings being 
‘thrown off irregularly, with domed conserva- 
itories at each extremity. The main building 
/consists of three stories, each having broad 
‘verandahs supported by pillars, surmounted 
iby minarets. Upon entering the hall, about 
its centre springs a winding staircase, with a 
carved balustrade of black walnut, which, 
gradually contracting, winds to the observa- 
tory in the central dome; the niches of the 
staircase are embellished with marble statuary 
imported from Florence; opposite to the base 





with paper, the principal panels of which re- 
present the four seasons; the ceiling is of 
arabesque mouldings of white and gold; the 
mantels of Italian statuary marble; the furni- 
‘ture is of rosewood; the dining-room walls 
are painted in dark English oak, the panels of 
which represent the fine arts, Music, Painting, 
and Poetry ; the ceiling has gilded mouldings ; 
the furniture is of black walnut. In the 
Chinese library the walls are covered with 
Chinese landscapes in oil; the bookcase and 
furniture are Chinese. 





LAYING OUT GROUND. 
THE GROVES OF BROMPTON. 

In laying out building plans for new sec- 
tions of the town, little attention is ordinarily 
bestowed on any consideration other than pro- 
ductiveness, or the greatest possible amount of 
ground rent. Too frequently on large estates 
this is the main object, and to such an extent 
is it carried, that the mean character of the 
houses often mars the general aspect of a 
quarter, and thus foils the intention of a greedy 
proprietor, who loses in value more than he 
gains in extent. 

Examples might be cited in every district of 
the growing suburbs, but it would be invidious 
to quote them: the instance, however, of a few 
cases of the contrary tendency, may illustrate 
the policy of not being too niggard of area, 
and of the much greater benefit that proprietors 
acquire by allowing abundant space for squares 
and ornamental expanses. 

Belgrave and Eaton squares on one estate ; 
Hyde-park Gardens and the Terraces (Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Westbourne) on another, have 
enhanced the rentals, as well as the building 
interests far beyond what closely-compacted 
streets and narrow frontages could possibly yield. 

It is true that all localities cannot be dedi- 
cated to great buildings or first and second- 
rate houses; but even of the minor class of 
dwellings better arrangement might be made 
than the packing together of 17 or 18 feet 
frontages, in uniform consecutive ranges, as 
tasteless in the external appearance, as comfort- 
less in internal accommodation, and transitory 
in permanence. 

When the row is numbered, decorated, and 
tenanted, the builder’s view is attained: he 
parts with his interest, which is but for a sixty, 
seventy, or eighty years’ lease: the annuitant 
at 7 percent. succeeds him; and ultimately 
the landlord acquires a ramshacle property, 
calculated to endure possibly as long ag the 
fashion that has passed before a matured 
tenure establishes a fair property in tenements. 

The seeming liberality of space, such as 
squares, crescents, and the like, ought to be 
carried out in the small as well as the large 
class of houses. Semi-detached or commodious 
premises always produce more rent, and not 
only that, but a better order of tenant—more 
permanent because more satisfied. Besides, 
the rents are larger just in proportion to the 
increased comforts and consequent greater 
respectability of the vicinage. 

As to the quality of architecture in general, 
that is regulated by the length of the lease, 
and is just calculated to bide its time. As the 
custom of short leasing grows, so the frailty 
of structures becomes more frail. It might 
be worth consideration whether the possessor 
of suburban acres would not find his advan- 
tage in doubling the present extent of term 
from 70 to 150 years, 

On the existing mode, however, whether for 
sixty or more years, the policy of building first 
of all good structures; secondly, commo- 
dious curtilages ; thirdly, wide causeways; and 
fourthly, open spaces, with verdure and planta- 
tions —is too palpable to need comment. 

A glance at the massive dull ranges of 
Harley, Wimpole, Wigmore, Welbeck, and the 

‘numerous other quadrangular ranges of that 
| dingy locality, will prove the force of these 
| observations; and in laying out the beauti- 
‘ful and (in position) incomparable vacant 
|spaces as yet unoccupied, it is to be 
‘hoped that the architect who lays down 
the ground plan will have due regard to 


of the staircase, large sliding-doors open into | modern improvements in the varied disposition 
a drawing-room, the walls of which are covered | of squares and gardens, of effective isolated 
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; - * . he 
ildi f that aérial grace which lends | the church of Methles, near Dortmund, ont 
erp cher the most cuntine structures. | Cologne and Minden line. This way ~~ 
The quarter to which I allude is the only| church consists of three naves, and is one 0 
unoccupied one within the same range of the| the finest examples of the above — 
centre, and to the circumstance of family set- period, and belongs to the former portion 0 
tlements it is alone due that compacted dwell- | the thirteenth century ; and to this period also 


ings have not already covered the whole space | are to be ascribed those highly-finished and 





between the Glass Palace and the Brompton- splendid frescoes which cover the whole of the | 


road. The soil being dry, the air light, the | edifice, especially the choir. The white atone 
neighbourhood unsullied by any deformity covering these walls has been already removed, 
(save the Knightsbridge Barracks), the cha- | and the grand figures, but little faint, be- 
racter of the suburb around being good and | speak the whole youth, freshness, and creative 
much sought after, assure the proprietors of power of that gigantic art-period. The sub- 
the fact, that it only requires a little liberality jects, so far as uncovered, exhibit the usual 
of space, with great caution in the adoption of cycle, Christ in his primeeval, stern conception, 
designs, to make this the most fashionable and with the apostles and patrons of the church on 
eligible neighbourhood about the metropolis, the ceiling ; on the walls the twelve apostles 
as well as the most profitable to the owners. and the life of the Virgin. Here, the whole 

One of the greatest—the very greatest—j|height and perfection of a truly hieratic 
characteristic of any town is a grand cause- art are yet displayed. Habited in a splendid 





way. The park side is, in this respect, tolera- antique drapery, with features of high ideal- | 


bly well, and when the barrack nuisance may ity, somewhat approaching Hellenic form- 
be abated, will be second only to the Bays- perfection, the solemn array passes before 
water-road. ‘The Brompton-road is, however, us, greater eve than the choir of the 
worse than mean—at present it is miserable. tragedy of old Greece. The frescoes which 

From the church gate (and that should be I have discovered in the Nicolai chapel at 
withdrawn 6 or 8 feet), full 20 feet ought to be Soest, nearly approach in style those of 
added to the public road, throughout the whole Methler. Allied to these, again, although 
distance to Mr. Freke’s buildings. The sacri- from a lesser hand, are the frescoes on the 
fice of that strip would confer ten per cent. on northern side of the choir of the cathedral at 
the whole estate; and as there cannot be less Soest, while those lately discovered in the chief 
than 150 acres in the great lease now about to apsis are of a more primitive, more simple and 
be allotted, liberality in this regard would pay stern style. The importance of this whole 
a hundredfold. series of medieval frescoes is the mure appa- 

There is also a plot of singularly well-placed rent, as the monuments of this art-period are 
ground next the church at Brompton, which either still hidden under the layer of white- 
intervenes, and ought to give up a portion to wash, or have long passed away under the 
the road: without this, the widening of the hand of Vandalism and stupidity. But even 
residue might assimilate to the Strand, where, the practical architect may learn and improve 
between Clement’s Danes and the beautiful | from these pictures, as the whole art-tradition 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand, the wretched of that period is, after all, scanty. Moreover, 
stack of houses between the Strand and Old fromthe time of ‘he Hellenic arts down to the 
Clothes-row d: files the main artery. | past masters who built our cathedrals, archi- 

In the old city a similar stack (next Pater- | tecture and painting were undisseverable, like 
noster-row) blocks up St. Paul’s, and at Hol-, mind and body. The stained windows, also, 
born-bars disfigures Holborn: these straits ofthe Legden Church, deserve particular notice, 


should be avoided in the new town, and this on account of their variety, beauty, and high | 


is the time to guard against any such possible state of preservation. Their brilliancy of 
Gothicism. colour, and mild, harmonious ensemble, are 

As to the character of architecture to be | unsurpassed. ‘Their technicism is still the old, 
adopted on so large an extent, it ought to be , imperfect, where every part of the design forms 


varied and good, Give each house a space for| a separate piece of glass, combined with the 


at least free circulation of air, and, if possible, others by the lead frames, so much so that it 
a large saloon detached, with occasional sta-|is this which forms the contour. Still, the 
bles; but, above all, let the grand causeways | design of the detail, the heads, &c., are of 
be spacious, and lead to something,—the Park | surpassing beauty. M. Quast, conservator- 
at one end, gardens like Hyde-park Gardens | general of national antiquities in Prussia, has 
fronting the Hyde,—and the same towards) lately visited the church of Methler, which 
the other outer bounds. Let the trees (if any augurs well for its speedy and effectual restora- 
there be) stand: plant limes and other smooth- | tion. 
leafed species in all openings for verdure, for | 


it also promotes ventilation, not to speak of | : 
ornament. P | THREATENED 


The hand of the destroyer will soon spread | WRIGHTS, SMITHS, &e. 

havoc among the groves of Brompton Park: 

the verdant and yet sequestered lawns within} IT will have been observed by all readers 
the bosom of the town, for the most part un- | Of the daily papers that a formidable combina- 
conscious of them, will give place to York tion of workmen throughout the country 
and Irish flagging. I pray them, as far as threatens not only to interfere with the natural 





MACHINISTS, MILL- 


interfere with it. The attempt by machine- 
makers to put down the use of machinery itself 
is incomprehensible. The masters haye alread 

combined in self-defence, and threaten to dis. 
charge their workmen in a body of many 
thousands, if the unionists cause the workmen 
of any one master to strike for such purposes 
as those threatened. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the threatened evil may be averted, 





ANCIENT LETTERING IN MODERN 
CHURCHES. 

In Mr. Truefitt’s “ Notes,” the writer 
implies that “the bright, the elegant old letters 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries may be 
found by those who search under whitewash,” 
&c. Iwill with pleasure make a journey to 
see any letters of that date on the walls of a 
church. But then Mr. Truefitt speaks of those 
same letters being understood only by a few 
architects and antiquaries, does he mean the 
black letter or old English? Tue Buitper 
of Jan. 19, 1850, says—* From A.D. 1000 till 
about 1350, a kind of Roman character called 
Lombardic was commonly used. The cha- 
racter called black letter seems to have been 
introduced A.D. 1350.” And Tu& BuiLper 
is right, the middle of the fourteenth century 
is about the time that black letter was first 
used. 

It is not a good argument that because 
people will not take the trouble to read the old 
English it should not be written. It is to be 
acquired in a few minutes. Often, while en- 
gaged in writing scripture texts in churches, I 
have heard such exclamations as “ He’s writing 
Latin,” —*‘ that’s Greek to us,”—till attention 
has been directed to the simple construction 
of the letters, when the speakers have at once 
taken a pride in conquering the difficulty; 
and what costs some little trouble to attain is 
mostly better remembered. 

James West. 

*,* The commandments, texts, &c., put up 
in churches should certainly be open to the 
“meanest capacities.” Records may be ad- 
dressed to the learned. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Artesian Springs—Tradition at Algiers.— 
There exists a tradition in some parts of the 
Sahara, that a prophet who lived in the time 
of Abraham, called Dou’l-Kornin, was the 
author of those springs whose traces are to be 
met with in many places of the desert. Even 
now the natives are imitating the meaning of 


_ this tradition, and M. Berburgger has addressed 
_to the French Academy a memoir on their 


| procedure. 
STRIKE OF OPERATIVE. 


The making of real artesian wells 
is now practised in the eastern part of the 
Sahara, at Oued-Rir. They first make a square 


excavation, each side being one métre broad, 


/and” lined with boards of date-wood. 


may be, to spare the trees, and to go softly progress of demand and supply in one of our | 


over the stones. 


Quonpam. | great branches of manufacture, by limiting 


|the amount of work done and the use of 


THE LATE ART-DISCOV ; : | machinery to do it with, but thus in fact to 
ae ERIES ON THE | divert the extensive engineering trade of this 


selena ‘dinamo country into foreign channels,—at a moment, 
M. W. Lupke, the discoverer of the aa\ rit when, having completed our own main 


‘ale ake. 
|railway ramifications, there wa i 

frescoes ; mead on 

at Sendenhorst and Legden, has, after |that supplementary work for our engineering 


a more accurate inquiry, published in his own | operatives would be coming in, in increased 


Pn : ; . : ; 
gue the following detail of these interest- quantity, from continental sources, to be done 


ing relics, “ At Sendenhorst my first labours | imi 
ren ae to light the heen of a bishop preggo aa ‘eal din cot col . 
clothed in a red cloak and yellow under- | j ‘ canis 
3 é ~|in view are, to compel the masters to ceas 
garment. The form of the mitre and staff giving overwork ivi i , 
showed the transition of Romanic in the Gothic | sauibobuer’ be adihang teiasiee en eae 
moreover to reduce the ordinary: h f 
style: the figure was of the same type, although | i i a iain ch 

) g4/ work without reducin 

3, g wages, finally to 
t of the superior character of other works of abolish the use of machine making rises na 


that period. Still examination was continued, | and to discharge those who work them. We 


a, judging he ree ape ee I expected | cannot believe that the threat will be persisted 
don “hou haa a arly age But I in, or that so large a body of workmen have 
covered by the daub - ethe R ad been fir ct not some in their ranks a little more far-sighted 
a ted v ; ; the Kenaissance, and | than the leaders, who seem to be bent on the 
roi A vane re Re cheon oaala por meng of their own means of livelihood, 
compensed by the since discovered frescoes of namie a er pr geste wil 








| Apothéose, by Gros, attracte 





Even 
men for boring are now found amongst 
the natives, and M. B. says, that the. desert 
once supplied with artesian wells, will change 
the face of this part of North Africa. 
Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna.—M. 
Endlicher, the architect, of Vienna, has just 
published a work with fifteen lithographic 
plates, representing the wooden stalls of that 
ancient edifice. They date from the fifteenth 
century, and were executed by Master Jérg 
Syrnsten, a name unknown to art-biographers. 
The Pantheon, Paris. —This, one of the finest 
of the edifices of the French capital, re-ren- 
dered now to public worship, was built Ly 
Soufflot in 1757. Being, however, situate on 
the catacombs, it threatened ruin, after stand- 
ing for about thirteen years. It was in the 
year 1791 that the French constituent decided 
on dedicating it to the great men of France, 
under the name of Pantheon, with the inscrip- 
tion, “Aux grands* hommes, la patrie ré- 
connoissante.” The ashes of J. J. Rous- 
seau and {Voltaire were deposited within its 
vaults. In the year 1822 it was again conse- 
crated (o religious worship; but again made a 
secular building in 1830. Since then, it had 
been ornamented with copies of Raphaelean 
pictures, and some original paintings. The 
great notice. 
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by twenty-two columns. 

Kaulbach.—This master is now engaged in 
the design of the cartoon which will form the 
igreat frescoe of the entrance to the new 
museum of Berlin. It represents “the flower 
period (Bliithenzeit) of Grecian art,” which is 
grandly reflected on the canvas of the great 
German painter. M. Muhr, the chief assist- 
fant of Director Kaulbach, is at Berlin, pre- 

aring for the opening of this part of the 
building next summer. 

Cologne Cathedral.—The works at this huge 
| building are progressing, as the voluntary con- 




















several persons engaged in the undertaking. 
M. Wiener has made a medal, representing the 
dome as it is, and as it will be when finished, 
aft>r the designs of the building, by Councillor 
Zwirner. The explanatory text to the coin is 
written in German, French, and English. The 
diameter of the medal is 28 lines, and its cost 
12 thalers in silver and 1 thaler in bronze. 








STATE OF TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


BEING a frequent visiter to the Metropolis, 
I have from time to time noticed with regret 


| the filthy-looking condition of Trafalgar-square | 


proceeding from the leaky state of the ponds ; 
and, upon one occasion, saw work going for- 
ward that appeared to me a desirable but vain 
attempt to make them perfectly sound. I 
would, therefore, venture to suggest whether 
or not a small gutter cut round the base of 
each pond would not at all events answer the 
present purpose to confine the small quantity 
: of escape to a few inches, instead of allowing 
i it to straggle, as it does at present, over the 
3 surface of the pavement. C. E. K 
*,* Something effectual should at once be 
done here: the present condition of the Place 
is miserable. The cement pavement laid down 





























tirely. Some particulars of its formation might 
be useful as a warning. 





MEMORANDA OF WORKS IN IRELAND. 
THe works at the new Lunatic Asylum, 
which is being erected at Mullingar, by the 
Commissioners of Public Works, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Mulvany, are progressing. The 
building has a frontage of 735 ft 10 in.; and 
| the centre portion extends 664 ft. 10 in. The 





_ Tullamore. 
and doors of the centre building, entrance 
' porch, projecting oriels, mullions, &c. are of 
_ tooled and chiselled work, the remaining por- 
tion of cut stone being punched and drafted. 
' On principal story of centre building is an 
entrance-hall, with porter’s room communi- 
' cating with same; master’s and matron’s 
' rooms, each, 22 ft. 7 in. by 16 ft.; a steward’s 
room, 20 ft. 4 in. by 15 ft. 6 in.; manager’s 
and board room, 25 ft. by 16 ft. 8 in.; sur- 
| gery, &c. The first floor of this portion con- 
tains six bed rooms of various sizes, with a 
' recreation room, 34 ft. 10 in. by 25 ft., linen 
and clothes store, &c. A chapel is situated 
| Over recreation room, and has in connection 
_ therewith a clergyman’s apartment, staircase, 
_ &c, The east and west wings, which are de- 
' voted to the accommodation of male and 
_ female patients, respectively contain, a recep- 
tion room, 13 ft. 5 in. by 11 ft. 6 in.; twelve 
single rooms, 9 ft. by 7 ft.6 in. ; dormitories, 
with attendants’ rooms, clothes stores, padded 
rooms, wash rooms, water closets, &c., all of 
» which are entered from a corridor 10 feet wide, 
| lit by windows in front of building. Similar 
| arrangements are carried out on the floors 
_ above. The general appearance of the build- 
| ing is simple, and the style is Tudor Gothic. 

The centre building forms a distinct feature, 
_ having two projecting wings, with the entrance 
porch between them: at either extremity are 
corresponding wings terminating in gables, 
and surmounted by finials: large oriel win- 
dows project from the face of wings, and are 





tributions of this year exceed 30,000 thalers. | 
The Pope has sent crosses of his order to} 


as bands to the stone pavement has failed en- | 


exterior walls are being erected of rubble) 
masonry, with horizontal beds and _ vertical | 
| joints: all the cut stone is from the quarries at | 
The dressings round windows | 


character, having plain label moulding, mul- 
lions, &e. Original contract, 24,203/, Mr. 
| John Smith is the builder. 


The committee of Natural History of the 


| Royal Dublin Society, have “at length,” de- 
‘cided respecting the proposed Museum; of 
the plans submitted in competition two were 
selected, as being most worthy of adoption ; 
;one by Mr. John J. Lyons, architect, and the 
other by Mr. Duncan C. Ferguson, architect 
|(and master over the architectural school of 
design in connection with the society.) After a 
long deliberation that of the latter gentleman 
was accepted. 
| A new Presbyterian College is to be built at 
' Belfast. The proposed building is to have a 
frontage of 130 feet and a depth of 40 feet, to 
stand on a site (overlooking the Queen’s Col- 
lege) 277 ft. by 400 ft. An entrance hall 
and five rooms of unequal dimensions, with a 
superficial area averaging 900 or 1000 square 
feet, porter’s rooms, water closets, urinals, 
&c., &c., are to be provided. The cost is not 
| to exceed 2,500/. and the architect whose ser- 
| vices are engaged is expected to forfeit his 
|right to any fees over 100/. the surplus to be 
considered a donation to the college,—a novel 
proposition. 
St. Mary’s chapel at Limerick is to be re- 
built, and a subscription list has been set on 
| foot for that purpose. 


New transepts are to be erected to the 


church of St. Mathias at Dublin, according to 
the plans furnished by Messrs. Louch and 
Son, architects. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
completion of the Knockwilliam contract, and 


also in the construction of the new works be- 
tween Knockwilliam and Mullinvat, on the 


Waterford and Kilkenny Railway; and it is 
expected, that the line will be finished against 
next spring, to the point of junction with the 
| Waterford and Limerick Railway. 

A new National Model Agricultural school 

has been opened at Woodstock : it is situated 
lat the Western slope of Brandon-hill. The 
| designs have been furnished by the architect 
to the Commissioners of National Education. 
| The sum of 3,000/. will be required by the 
Corporation of Dublin for the construction of 
sewers during the emsuing year. 


A new bank is to be erected at Kells, 
according to the designs of Mr. Wm. F. 
Caldbeck, architect. 





LONDON QUAYS AND SEWERAGE. 
TUNNEL ACROSS THE MERSEY. 


More than four years ago I submitted to a 
well-known legal firm in Liverpool the sketch 


| of a project for placing a submarine tunnel (of | 


similar construction to that which at present 


_spans the Menai Straits) between the town of | 


Liverpool and the opposite shores of the Mer- 


sey, but was, however, given to understand | 


that the idea was altogether too visionary to 
meet with any sort of favour with the capitalists 
‘of that city. Never having had an opportunity 
‘since of examining the matter, I am unable to 
say to what extent I had proposed a feasible 
undertaking. Observing in a colonial paper 


that this identical scheme is actually under | 


! 


‘contemplation, I have taken the liberty of 
‘calling your attention to, I trust, a happier 
application of this system. 

| It has occurred to me, that by no other 
‘method of construction than tiie could the 
basin of the Thames be relieved ofthe offensive 
burden it is at present doomed to bear; its 
banks adorned ; and the public accommodated 
with all the advantages of a noble line of quays 
from Westminster to Londen-bridge. 

By the adoption of such a system of tubular 
quays, constructed so as to become the re- 
cipients of the City sewers, it would then be in 
the power of the authorities to establish, at 
proper intervals, manufactories for the con- 
version of liquid into patent manure ; or to 
otherwise dispose of it as judged best. 

As the level at which these tubes would have 
to be sunk would be incompatible with the 
existence of a continuous thoroughfare, I would 








The form of the building is that of a Greek | finished with a cut stone roof. Between each | propose that a roading should be carried upon 
ross, with a dome in the centre, the chef projecting portion is a series of buttresses, and | it, on columns or archway, at such an elevation 
g’cuvre of Soufflot. The front is ornamented | the windows of the three stories are of simple | as would connect it with the several streets and 


bridges at present adjoining or spanning the 
river. C. E. 
Canada West. 
*,* The suggestion, as our readers know, is 
not a new one. We insert this note that it may 
be kept in mind. 





HEALTH ACTS, 


Dewsbury.—The Board of Health for this 
place has just been elected under the provi- 
sions of the Public Health Act, and held its 
first meeting on the 22nd inst. We are glad 
‘to find that the utmost unanimity prevails 
amongst the members of the Board, and that 
they are one and all determined to carry out 
the Public Health Act with zeal and spirit. 
They intend to lose no time in making the 
necessary arrangements for sewering the dis- 
trict, and providing it with a good and ample 
supply of water, of which all, but particularly 
the poorer classes, are now in the utmost me | 

Dartford.—We find that the local Board of 
Health, having received the Ordnance survey 
of their district, intend to lose no time in lay- 
ing out the works of drainage and water 
supply. A meeting of the local Board was 
held on Tuesday, the 23rd ult., at which it 
was resolved that the Ordnance plans should 
be forwarded to Mr. Ranger, who had some 
| time previously been appointed their consult- 
ing engineer, and that that gentleman should 
be instructed to proceed forthwith in drawing 
up a report on the most advisable source for 
the future water supply of the town, as well as 
on the best mode of laying down complete and 
efficient works of sewerage and house drainage. 





REVISION OF BUILDINGS ACT. 
AN endeavour is being made in Green- 
wich and Lewisham, by the builders and 
other persons interested in house property, 
to devise means by which such alterations 
Shall be made in the Metropolitan Build- 
_ings Act, as will cause it to be a public bene- 
fit, instead of, as it now manifestly is, a public 
nuisance. It is notorious to all persons, di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned in the erection of 
buildings, that the present Act is exceedingly 
(crude, and in many instances its operations 
have been unjust and oppressive. The fees 
sometimes, and I speak from my own expe- 
|rience, have amounted to as much as 25 per 
|cent., and sometimes 75 per cent. on the cost 
| of the work, when at the same time no possible 
| benefit could be derived from the supervision 
| of the surveyor; and the consequence is, that 
many improvements, particularly in small pro- 
perties, which are necessary for health and 
cleanliness, are not carried out, or else every 
endeavour is made to evade the law; and it is 
| thought to be praiseworthy, and something to 
boast of, when the evasion is successful. A 
large portion of the clauses of the Act haye 
caused much unnecessary interference, without 
effecting any good purpose. It only requires 
a few earnest men to move in this matter, and 
I know they could lay before the public a mass 
of evidence, showing that the Act does not 
effect the purposes for which it was intended, 
but, on the contrary, oftentimes produces an 
enormous loss in time and money, and in 
many cases has been ruinously oppressive. 
The committee would gladly receive commu- 
nications, as they are anxious the movement 
should be on as extended a scale as possible. 
Joun PARKER. 





A Hoarp1nG.—I had occasion to be passing 
along King-street, Cheapside, recently, and at 
the Gresham-street corner they are taking 
down a house, round which, of course, there is 
a hoarding, and whilst I was going along close 
by it, a cab suddenly shot round from 

resham-street, knocked me down, and ran 
over my foot, which has confined me to my 
room ever since. I have addressed you, to 
complain of hoardings being erected at corners 
of streets, without pathways being protected 
for foot passengers.—JoHn WILSON. 
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MANUALS.—DEMPSEY’S BUILDERS’ 
GUIDE. 

Wuew contemplating constructive failures, 
and their consequences, we have sometimes 
been led to think that it would not be amiss, 
when public officers were being appointed a 
the supervision of structural operations, 1 
candidates were brought forward by their | 
nominators in a manner similar to that adopted 
in the case of parliamentary elections ; In order 
that those resident in the districts concerned 
might have the opportunity of satisfying them- 
selves as to their eligibility. ‘Then, the very 
act of publicly proposing Mr. So-and-so as a 
“ fit and proper person,” &¢., would lay the 
nominator under a responsibility which of 
itself would be a partial guaranty of the candi- 
date’s competency ; while the electors could put 
such interrogatories as to them seemed calcu- 
lated to clear away eny doubts that remained, 
and also to determine as to comparative merit. 
Under such a plan we should possibly have 
such colloquies as the following :— 

Querist.—“ What are your sentiments as to 
the modern use of ancient architectural styles, 
for purity or adaptation ?” 

Candidate.—“ Pure; decidedly conserva- 
tive,” or “for liberal adaptation,” as the case 
might be. 

Querist.—“ And as to labour?” 

Candidate.—“ Protective; that is, I dis- 
approve sub-letting.”’ ; 

Querist.—“ What is your opinion of the 
practice of compoing ?” 

Candidate.—“ That it hides a multitude of 
sins; but that the railways will put an end to 
it; by facilitating the transmission of proper 
building materials, from the scenes of their 
production to any where that they may be 
wanted.” 

Querist.—“Do you think working-men 
should be allowed access to scientific inferma- 
tion ?” 

Candidate.—“ Certainly: universal suffrage ! 
they want useful-art education.” 

Querist.—‘ You may go down for the pre- 
sent.” 


e * * * * 


Failures are expensive lessons; therefore 
they should not be lost upon us: in them we 
may discover the fallacy of what previously 
may have been considered infallible principles. 
Non-failures may be just within the verge; 
and yet pass for successes. Yet, it is not to 
be denied that just proportions convey a sen- 
sation of satisfaction, though we may not per- 
ceive, the while, the excellencies that compose 
the perfection which results; or, on the other 
hand, that that which is on the verge of 
failure, if visible, is usually unsatisfactory to 
the senses, though we do not, the while, detect 
wherein the impending danger is involved. 
How vital, that district surveyors should be 
able practicians; that workmen should pro- 
gress, and not retrograde; and that those who 
immediately direct or supervise their opera- 
tions should be “ well up” in the principles as 
well as practice of the multifold ramifications 
of their art. There is much more requisite to 
occupy the mind than the poetry and esthetics 
of our art: there are the sterner realities ; 
sterner, beeause more responsible, but yet 
pleasurable also, when pursued wh right 
spirit. ‘ 

If construction be more responsible than 
design, then should we be ready to award the 
fair meed of commendation to those writers 
who devote their time and talents to its deve- 
lopment ; and who, impressed with its prime 


importance, waste the midnight oil in its) 


abstruse considerations. And those manuals 
which walk the cycle of the structural arts, if 
carried out with integrity, are deserving our 
regard hardly less than the more elaborated 
mono - treatises ; seeing that they address 
themselves to the greater number, and convey, 
in a concentrated form, the pabulum they 
require. 


| buildings.”* In this work, though there is 
‘hardly anything so salient as to arrest especial 
‘attention, we have yet a fruit of much industry 
and discrimination well applied ; and, indeed, 
in the more important departments of building, 


' such as foundations, boring, piling, &c., there is 


much that is often left untouched in works of a 
similar class. ‘To the clerk of works, to the 
onerous nature of whose office full justice 1s 
done in the introduction, it will form as good 
a * Guide,” for its size, as he could wish for. 


‘In it will be found several appliances which 


are thus published in a permanent form for 
the first time. We fee] satisfaction in being 
able to recommend it, as sound and practical, 
and free from the encumbrance of unnecessary 
verbiage. ‘I'he subjoined extract may serve as 
a sample :— 

‘* Siate.—Slate is a material which is met with 
in a great variety of qualities. That used for roof- 
ing is quarried abundantly in Westmoreland, Y ork- 
shire, Leicestershire, Cornwall, and Devonshire. 
Also, to a great extent, in Wales, for the London 
market. In Scotland, Balabulish and Easdale 
furnish the chief supply. Irish slate, of good 
quality, is now quarried in the island of Valentia, 
Kerry. Slate appears to be a sedimentary rock, 
formed by the deposition of minute particles of the 
primary rocks ina stratum of mud, subsequently 
consolidated by heat or pressure. This theory of 
formation seems especially probable inthe case ofthose 
slates which contain vegetable or animal remains, In 
some instances, the depositions of mud have become 
intermixed with matter ejected by submarine vol- 
canoes, or fragments of older rocks, broken and 
dispersed by geological convulsions. This kind of 
intermixture has produced the varieties of grey- 
wacké rocks, which pass from coarse slate into con- 
glomerate rocks, and occasionally appear composed 
of slate and sand, differing but little from sandstone. 
Flinty slate contains more siliceous earth than the 
other kinds, and is frequently met with alternating 
with the latter. This kind of mixture, when it 
loses the laminar structure, becomes hornstone, or, 
as the French call it, petro-silex. If it contains | 
erystals of felspar, it is termed hornstone porphyry. | 
All these varieties are found alternating in the same | 
rocks in Charnwood forest, in North Wales, and in 
Cumberland. Slate contains nearly all the principal 
metallic ores, either in veins or beds, but fliné 
slate seldom contains any of these. The Aillas of 
Cornwall, which is remarkably metallifareous, is a 
variety of slate. Clay-slate is a softer kind, found 
in the coal strata, abounding in the most rocky 
districts, resting on granite gniess or mica slate. 
That slate lying nearest to the primary rocks has a 
more shining lustre than the other, and partakes 
more of the crystalline quality of mica slate: re- 
ceding from these its texture becomes more earthy. 
In colour, it has various shades of grey, inclining to 
blue, green, purple, or red. It is chiefly composed 
of indurated clay, with, occasionally, particles of 
quartz and mica, and in the coarser, kinds, fragments 
of the primary rocks, grains “of felspar, &c. 
Clay slate is always found in stratified beds, from 
half-an-inch to many hundred feet in thickness. 
Slate rocks vary much in quality in the same 
mountain. Magnesia enters largely into the com- 
position of some of the slates, giving them a green 
colour, whence they pass into chloric or taley 
slate. Whetstone slate, used for hones, is a variety 
of this kind. The fine kind, which is used for 
roofing, seldom forms entre mountains, but is 
generally embedded in coarser qualities. The beds 
are sometimes of great thickness, and usually rise 
at an elevated angle. Those varieties which are 
the least absorbent have the smoothest surface, and 
split into the thinnest plates, are, of course, the 
best for conversion. A symptom of quality for 
éurability is afforded by breathing on the slate, 
when, if the argillaceous odour is strongly emitted, 
it may be inferred that the slate will be liable to 
rapid decomposition. The large slate quarries at 
Penrhyn, are worked in successive ranges of eleva- 
tion, or terraces, and the slate is obtained in im. 
mense masses by blasting.’’ 





+ 


Lecture By Lorp Lewisuam, M.P.—At 
Bilston, on Tuesday week, Lord Lewisham 
delivered, to the colliery and other population 
of Bilston, a lecture “On Civility, considered 
as Benevolence in ‘Trifles.’ ‘There was a 
| humerous attendance. His lordship’s lecture 
was full of good sense and right feeling. 


It was under impressions such as these that | Civility towards equals, towards superiors, and 
we took up a new work by Mr. Dempsey, | towards inferiors, was successively treated of. 


“ for the use of builders, clerks of works, pro- | — — 


fessional students, and others engaged in de- | 
signing or superintending the construction of | 


a Builder's Guide: a practical Manual “ke & 
By G. Drysdale Dempsey, O.E. 8vo., pp. 196, with 165 
illustrations. Atchley and Co,, London, 


Books. 


A Text Book of Geometrical Drawing, for the 
use of Mechanics and Schools, in which the 
definitions and rules of geometry are familiarly 

| explained, the practical problems arranged 
from the most simple to the more complex, and 
in their description technicalities avoided as 
much as possible: with tllustrations for 
drawing plans, sections, and elevations of 
buildings and machinery ; an introduction to 
isometrical drawing ; and an essay on linear 
perspective and shadows; the whole illus. 
trated with fifty-six steel plates, containing 
over two hundred diagrams. By Ww, 
MiniFiE, architect, and teacher of drawing 
in the central high school of Baltimore, 
Third edition, published by W. Minifie and 
Co., Baltimore. 1851. 

We have thus fully given the title of this 
volume, not only to show at once its objects 
and purposes, but that we may be able also at 
once and comprehensively to say that it appears 
to us to bear out al! its professions. It js 
really a capital work, and though containing 
not much more than 100 pages imperial octavo, 
judiciously comprises the greater part of what a 
learner needs, though previously entirely unac- 
quainted either with geometry or drawing. The 
engravings are carefully executed, and the whole 
comprises mainly a selection, by the author, 
from the whole compass of standard works, of 
all that he found in practice to be really useful, 
simple, and effective in elementary class 
instruction. The book is deservedly highly 
esteemed in America. It is evidently the 
work of one who understands his subject, and 
we suppose that such of our readers as desire 
to possess and study it, may, by application 
to Mr. John Chapman, in the Strand, or some 
other publisher who deals in American books, 
be able to obtain it. 


} 





Miscellanea. 


Tae Oricin or Evecrro-Meracciurey. 
—On Monday in last week a public dinner 
was given at Liverpool, to Mr. Thomas Spencer, 
as the discoverer of electrotype, originator of 
electro-metallurgy, and improver of the gal- 
vanic pile, on the occasion of his departure 
from Liverpool to reside in London. In 
course of the evening a purse, containing 200 
guineas, was presented to Mr. Spencer, who, 
in acknowledging the compliment, gave an 
account of the origin of those experiments in 
1837 which resulted in his discovery of the 
art of metallurgy. “The apparatus,” he said, 
‘which I adopted for these operations in 1837 
is the same as that now sold in the sbops as 
the ‘ single-cell electrotype apparatus.’ ‘There 
are several gentlemen now present who saw 
these experiments in operation at the time ; yet 
many attempts have been made to deprive me of 
the credit of the discovery, A statement was 
made in the Mechanic’ Magazine in 1844 (and 
most industriously disseminated throughout 
“urope) to the effect that I had copied my ex- 
periments from a letter written by a Mr. 
Jordan, and published, I think, in the June 
number of that print for 1839. Nothing 
could be more absurd than this last charge. 
In fact, I had never seen the letter until it was 
thus pointed out; and if I had, I could not 
have obtained anything practical from it.” 
News or tHE Exuisition Burtpinc.— 
A commission has been issued from the Lords 
of the Treasury to Lord Seymour, Sir Wm. 
| Cubitt, and Dr, Lindley, to inquire and report 
)on the cost of maintaining the building on its 
| present site,—of its removal elsewhere, either 
wholly or ge tte. the purposes to which 
\it may be advantageously applied. The evi- 
| dence of the contractors and others qualified 
to advise on these subjects will of course be 
| fully gone into. 
Bankers’ Exuipition Essay. — The 
| prize of 1001, offered in January last by Mr. 


Gilbart, F.R.S., of the London and Weat- 
| minster Bank, for the best Essay upon the 
| Great Exhibition, in connection with “Practical 


| Banking,” has been awarded to Mr. ill 
| Sharp, of Norwich, sunita 
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noticed, it has been a further tendency to 
cline rather than to improvement; and the 
ifling transactions of the last fortnight appear, 
several instances, to have been concluded 
ipon somewhat lower terms. While the first 
pakes are commanding something near the 
ominal figures, it is not going too far to say 
that others are now to be had at 15s. per ton 
pwer. From the Scotch market accounts are 
loomy, reporting 3d. per ton decline. Notwith- 
anding these adverse symptoms, it is generally 
pxpected that there will be no declaration of 
reduction at the approaching quarterly meeting, 
Pbut that existing prices will be maintained.— 
Birmingham Gazette.——The preliminary meet- 
Hing of the South Staffordshire and Shropshire 
jronmasters was held at Wolverhampton, on 
‘Wednesday in last week, when it became a 
isubject of consideration whether or not the 
mominal prices for the ensuing quarter should 
be reduced in accordance with the recent 
acknowledged downward tendency. No 
nominal reduction, however, was agreed to. 

Tue Ipswich Museum.—The anniversary 
of this thriving and useful institution was 
celebrated on Wednesday and Thuisday in 
last week. On Wednesday Sir Charles Lyell 
delivered the anniversary lecture at the Corn- 
exchange “‘On the White Chalk,” in course 
fof which he adduced several new facts 

which he regarded as militating against the 

development theory of animal life, and in favour 
of his own. The annual meeting and soirée was 
held at the Museum on Thursday, when the 
§ galleries were crowded with ladies, and the floor 

was also fully occupied. ‘The Bishop of Norwich 
‘took the chair. Mr. G. Ransome, the hono- 
‘rary secretary, read the annual report, and Sir 
’ Charles Lyell, in moving its adoption, congra- 
tulated the meeting on the flourishing account 
of the finances, as well as the gratifying and 
Pencouraging statistical fact that more than 
60,000 visits had been paid in the course of the 
year to the collection; which, he was sure, as 
the report stated, waa destined, under the 
| superintendence of his friend Professor Hens- 
low, to become a model to other museums, 
which he hoped would soon be multiplied 
throughout the country. Professor Henslow 
renewed his suggestion of evening lectures 
once a month to the working classes. Various 
objects were set out for exhibition, and the 
soirée passed off with éclat. 

Monument TO Weser.—The committee 
for the erection of a monument to the memory 
‘of the celebrated Carl Maria von Weber, not- 
withstanding that the necessary funds are 
wanting, has been so bold, confidi:g in the 
patriotism of the Germans, as to order the 
execution of the statue of the great musician 
by the hand of Professor Reitschel, which will 
afterwards be cast in bronze. Will England 
not join in the subscription ?—England, to 
which country Weber devoted his never-for- 
gotten “ Oberon !”—Art-Journal. 

Wipe Tenvers.—I send you the follow- 
ing tenders for building a new villa at Potters- 
bury, in the county of Northampton: Mr. 
E. F. Law, architect. The quantities were 
‘furnished, which makes the difference in the 
amounts very extraordinary :— 

W. M. Cooper, Derby cocetee Sie 




































Arnold and Cowley, Stratford 1,451 
Howes and Bowden, Towcester...... 1,425 
Savage and Blunt, Northampton .... 1,320 
Twelvetrees, Biggleswade .......... 1,265 
Sparrow, Northampton ..........+. 1,245 
Thompson and Roberts, Northampton 1,210 
Green, Northampton .......... cece 41,399 
Cosford and Fisher, Northampton.... 1,180 
Watkins, Northampton ............ 1,112 
Mr. Green’s tender was accepted.—Z. Z. 


Tenders For Roaps.—The following 
| tenders were received for making roads on the 
Westminster Freehold Land Society’s estate at 


Reigate :— 
PAIRS va os 0s cocincue Mea, eee 
FTE TGR o.oo ce vey 1,175 
T. Cook and Co.......++e« 1,150 
Js B. Mathews... occ ccctce 1,060 
Wee WE cath secescaces Saue 
i. ee 895 
E. Murray .....0.+0+0 oe 894 
J. Knight and Son........ 889 
pu EN dhe wn sitiacae 856 


Tue Iron Trapve.—If any alteration can | 


_ drawing as a branch of elementary instruction 


oo —— 


Monsieur Hirrorrr, or Paris.—We 
understand that this distinguished architect 
has been directed to prepare for the municipal 
authorities designs for two large schools of 
mutual instruction and Christian doctrine, (?) 
the one for 600, the other for 1,200 pupils ; 
the site intended for the latter being one that 
affords an opportunity for very effective treat- 
ment. He is also engaged upon a “ cirque 
d’hiver,” to be erected on the Boulevard du 
Temple. The central area will exceed 136 feet 
in diameter, and the roof to cover this vast 
space will be so ingeniously arranged, as to be 
carried directly by the enclosure walls, without 
any intermediate pillars, or being suspended 
like his roof to the Panorama in the Champs 
Elysées. Some changes are in contemplation 
in the Place de la Concorde, and it is whis- 
pered that the Prince President, anxious to 
mark his government by some striking archi- 
tectural feature, has directed M. Hittorff to 
prepare a colossal project, so vast, nay, gigan- 
tesque, that the conceptions of the loftiest 
fancy do not exceed it, and it will vie with 
any of the most magnificent designs of ancient 
Rome ! 

Evenine Lectures on Construction. | 
—We observe that, for the convenience of 
gentlemen who are already articled to civil 
engineers or architects, Mr. Clegg and Mr. | 
Geddes intend, on the 14th inst. to commence 
a series of evening lectures upon the principles 
of construction, pure mathematics, and the 
mathematical principles of mechanical philoso- 
phy, upon which most of the calculations 
necessary for practical purposes are based. 
The subjects of the first term of twenty-four 
lectures are—‘ The Nature and Properties of 
Materials used in Building, and the Methods 
of applying them in Work ”—“ Strength of 
Materials; Effects of Position in Work; Cranes, 
Scaffolding, and the Application of the Mecha- 
nical Powers ”—*“ Floors ; Roofs ; Centerings ; 
Timber-bridges ’’—“ Retaining Walls; Brick | 
and Stone Bridges; Oblique Bridges.” 

ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE.—An un- 
successful competitor for the Academy silver 
medal, who signs himself “ the Defeated but 
not yet Conquered Student,” and writes to us | 
in defence of the step taken by the competitors, | 
shows the possession of an amount of deter- 
mination and perseverance (if his statement be 
true, which we have no reaso.i to doubt) that 
entitles him to commendation. He says :— 
“ I had every thing against me, being but a 
very poor architectural student, with not one 
farthing but what I earn through my peneil, 
and scarcely a friend to assist me. The office 
hours are from half-past nine to six, and I was 
never away a day the whole time, and even my | 
master admitted only five minutes too late twice. | 
I had an hour’s walk to the church, and could 
then only work till nine o’clock or after half- 
past six. For a whole continuous week I had 
only a bun, perhaps, from breakfast time at or 
before five to eight at night: still I did succeed 
in measuring the whole, from the “ dragon” | 
downwards; yet, from these circumstances, 
had not time to finish my drawings, and thereby 
came in for none of the honour. But I can 
scarcely see any reason toenvy others, who 
have received only what they deserved, being 
more fortunate than myself. Patience and 
perseverance,—‘ try again,’ say I.” 

Norwicu ScuHoot or Desicn. — On 
Tuesday, in last week, the annual distribution 
of prizes to the students in this school took 
place in the school room, in presence of a 
numerous assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. 
Sir J. B. Boileau, Bart., the president of the 
institution, occupied the chair. The Norwich 
Chronicle remarks that comparatively few of 
the students competed for designs, the main 

urpose of such institutions. Except in long- | 
established schools of design, however, this 
will be the case so long as the teachers must | 
first teach their pupils drawing itself, and this 
they must generally do, until those elementary 


schools, the establishment of which we have 
‘advocated, as well as the general adoption of 


in every ordinary day school, shall have 


fully prepared the way for the schools of | 
| design. | 


the result, for the benefit of others. 


CoNDENSATION OF MotstuRE iN SHop- 
winpows.—A “Tauntonian” adds another 
unit to the multitude of requisitionists fora 
remedy. We can only reply,as we have so often 
done, that where gas is used in close glass-cased 
window sills or openings, and deposits mois- 
ture on the glass, thorough ventilation (not at 
the ceiling alone, but immediately from above 
the jet, by means of a properly arranged tube,) 
ought to be resorted to. In the present in- 
s.ance, however, moisture obscures the glass 
even when no light is burning. In such cir- 
cumstances, and indeed wherever the ventila- 
tion is imperfect, some deliquescent substance, 
such as chloride of calcium ina dry or anhy- 
drous state, might be kept exposed in fitting 
receptacles within the case. Even newly burnt 
and unslacked lime might be tried. ‘The ex- 
pense, with any substance capable of being 
repeatedly and readily dried by heat after deli- 
quescence, would only consist of the cost of 
the first supply ; and even that would not be 
much. Should “‘A Tauntonian” or any other 
of our readers think it worth while to try such 
an experiment, we hope he will report to us 
An 
practical chemist could advise as to the cena 
and best of the deliquescents for such a pur- 
pose, and how to manage it. 

Stream on Cana.s.—A series of experi- 
ments to test the applicability of steam power 
to canal purposes, has recently been made by 
the Grand Junction Canal Company. In the 
present instance, the object has been to 
economise the steam power hitherto wasted, 
by employing it to produce high tractive power, 
in lieu of speed. The wave is said to be 
entirely done away with, by limiting the pas- 
rage of the boat through the water to a mode- 
sate rate of progress. 

Houses unrir ror Hasiration.—By a 
clause in the new City Sewers Act now in 
force, the provisions with respect to houses ina 
ruinous and dangerous state are extended to 
any house or building which, in the opinion of 


|the medical officer of health, is permanently 


unwholesome and unfit for haman habitation. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 
IRON BRIDGES AND PIERS. 

DrepGe’s taper balance, on tension, in small 
bridges, with the same weight of iron, is three 
times the strength of the common principle, and 
this advantage rapidly increases to ten, twenty, and 
forty times, and so on, as bridges are inereased in 
span; and in point of safety and inflexibility, it is 
equally superior. Dredge’s taper balance girder 
possesses the same relative advantages over the 
common girder bridge.—James Drepee, Bath. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

POTTER AND PAYNE v. ESSINGTON. 

In the report of the above on the 13th inst., 
given in Tae Buitper, a portion of the evidence 
of the defendant was omitted, as was also that of the 
plaintiff, Mr. Potter. The latter stated, “ the 
working drawings and specification were made at 
Birmingham. The first time I saw the specification 
was when it was returned by the committee, when I 
made the indorsement on it as to its incorrectness.”’ 
The defendant said in evidence, ‘‘ had Mr. Potter 
been the architect, no doubt the work would have 
been well performed, but as soon as the drawings 
were done with Mr. Potter left Mr. Payne to carry 
them out.”’ 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

“ Crux,” “R.L.F.” “T. H. H.,” “ An Advertiser,” 
“§.C.,” “J.P.” (apply at the office, 1, York-street. Many 
of the numbers are out of print), “ E. H.,.” “J.J. M.,” 
«T. F. B.” (papers are left at the office), “‘G. L.” (de- 
clined with thanks), “J.P.,” “J.J.L.,” “ A Subseriber,” 
not convenient), ““G. M. H.,” “W. W.,” “J.C, P.,” 
a © cs = Fs 4 D.” (one oe A . We, * @. &. J.” 
(received), “ G. 8.,” “ W.G.E.," “T. L. D..” “« F. f. D..” 
W. A. B» “8.'and P.,” “J3.G.,” “3.9.06,” “Sub 
scriber,” “B.” (suggest to your architect the use of 
ors os ele “Eh. Ve” “3.2.0” a> “EG. 


NOTICE.—Al communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
«« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
the Eprror, and xot to the Publisher. 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


to 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LIFE ASSURANCP. 


yey 
HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, entertains proposals of avy description involving the con- 
tingency of human life. ? 
Premiums to Assure 100. payable at death, with Profits. 








i 
7 
ITISH 
2, KING-STREET. CHEAPSIDE, 
Chairman.—SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, A-B.A., 

The rates for both Fire and Life Assurance are as low as can 
with safety be taken. The premiums for Life Assurance made 
| payable to suit the meer ye eb owared. Presposteoss and all 
partic ay be had ne head office, or of any © re agents, 

particulars may be had at the hess OHN REDDISH, Manager. 





ee - 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 


6° aa. 7 } uarterly. nd LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
fiehday.| Annually. | Halfyearly. _Quarteriy. _ 7 Established 1536, 
P Zs 4 £ad. £Esd 8 and 10, Water-street, Liverpool ; and 
20 216 118 01 ll 20 and 21, Poultry, London 4 
35 2 610 140 012 4 | Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, 268,0002. 
= 214 9 | 181 ol 4 | Liability of proprietors uulimited. 
ng ; | CHRISTMAS POLICIES should be renewed within fiteen days 


for themselves the advantages 


The Pub vited to examine y 
The Public areinvited t hich policies are granted by 


gained for assurers by the plan on W 


} € 2e. D 
OAS palicies are indisputable except in cases of ton fraud. 


sculi dvantages, by introduction of the loan-classes, are 

Pye en and active parties who would undertake 

the avency in places where no agent has yet been a pointed.— 
Apply ‘if for an agency, with references and full particulars) to 

c CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. | 

17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. | 


PROVISION FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH ; | 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 
SCHOULS, BY MEANS OF ASSURA NCE. et 

HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
Leicester-square. London; 15, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin ; and 18, 

Rue Tronchet, Paris. Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110. 

APITAL 200.0002, 
This Company assures diseased as wellas healthy lives for sums of 

from 5i. to 5.0001. 

The annual income is nearly 4,000. ; 

Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable rates 

Prospectuses, proposals, and every information furnished on 
sation to the Actuary or Secretary. 

eupemess WILLIAM HENRY ARCIIER, Actuary. 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary 
ww Ycoe Acar at Pl , > ara 
IFE ASSURANCE for the WORKING-| 
CLASSES. 
BRANCH OFFICE—2, EXETER ‘CHANGE, WELLINGTON. | 
STREET NORTH (opposite Waterloo bridge), STRAND, j 
Open every Evening from Six till Eight o'clock j 
Subscription for securing payments of 5!, and up to 502. payable | 
en death of subscriber, may be made upon the following terms, | 
certified by the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer, Esq. : 
Weekly Contributions for payment of 51. at death 
Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers shall be— 
From 10 to 35 years, to pay One Penny per Week. | 





= 35 to 45 wopence - 
» 45 to 55 pa + _ Threepence ‘ } 
Collectors call at the houses of Subscribers for these weekly sub- 


ecriptions. ) ; 

The rate of subscription will not increase as the contributor 
crows older, but the same weekly amount paid at the commence- 
ment will be continued throughout life. aM 

Subscribers may make from one to ten subscriptions, so as to 
secure the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 
Pounds 

N.B. No communications relative to the assurance of sums from 
51. to 50. can be attended to unless addressed to Mr. JOHN 
MOLYNEUX, 2, Exeter ‘Change, . Wellington-street North, 
Strand 

. wr eC . DP . TT) 

HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and | 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital, 500,0001 
TRUSTEES | 


Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park 





G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swann, Esq., York 

Banxkens.— Messrs. Swann, Clough, and Co., York. | 
Actvary and Srcxerany.—Mr. L. Newman, York. | 

The attention of the public ts particularly called to the terms of 

this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between male and female lives, | 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001. | 








after the 25th December; the Kenewal Receipts are in the hands 
of the Agents. ? 
FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad on liberal terms, and 


| no charge for new policies. 


LIFE INSURANCE in all its branches. - 
LIFF POLICIES. when taken out under Table No. 2, have 
FIXED BONUSES GUARANTEED TO THEM, not contingent 


| on Profits. without any Liability of Partnership to the Assured, 


and at moderate Premiums. pF 
Prospectuses. and all information, may he had on application. 
‘(BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
a ee Acie ee TAP 
HCNIX FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Lombard-street, and Charing-cross, London, 
Established in 1782, 


TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS 
SIR ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart., M.-P. 
Decimus Burton, Esq James Horne, Esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. | John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. J. Masterman, Esq., P 
William Davis, Fsq John Petty 
ze Arthur Fuller, Esq | Richard Price, Eeq. 
Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. George Stanley Repton, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Eaq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq 
Henry Grace, Esq | Charles Hampden Turner, Esq 
Joseph Owen Harris, Esq | Matthew Whiting, Eeq. 
Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, Esq. | Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq 
Assistant Director 
AUDITORS. 
John Hodgson, Esq. 





Ger 


John Davis, Esq. 


SECRETARIES. | 


Wilmer Harris, Fsq George William Lovell, Esq 
Arcuirect anp Surveyor —John Shaw, Esq 
Soxictrons,— Messrs. Dawes and Sons, Angel-court 

Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PH(ENIX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part of 
the World. on the must favourable Terms. 

Persons insuring with the PHCENIX COMPANY are not liable 
to make good the losses of others, as is the case in some offices 

Insurances with this Company expiring at Christmas must be 
renewed within Fifteen days thereafter. or they will become Void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal (ffices, Lombard -street 
and Charing-croas, and with the respective Agents throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

’ - — 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent- 
street: City Branch: 2, Royal Exchange-buildings.— 
Established 1806.  Policy-holders’ Capital. 1.192.8181 Annual 
Income, 15.0002, Bonuses declared, 743,0001. Claims paid since 
the establishment of the Office, 2,001,4501. 


Presipent.—The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Rev. JAMFS SHERMAN, Chairman. 
HENRY BLENCOWE CHURCHILL, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | Wiliam Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq Apsley Pellatt. sq. 
William Judd, Esq George Round. Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King. Bart. Frederick Squire Fea. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone. Esq. 
Thomas Maugham. Esq. Capt. William John Williams. 
. A. Beaumont, Esq.. Managing Director 
Puysictan.—John Maclean. M.D. F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague- 
—, Montague-square. 
ni 


























| Wholesale and Retail Woollen Warehouse, 30, Clot 


fuspratt, Esq. j 


/ ADDITIONAL FIRE-ESCAPE 


Thomas Richter, Esq j 
| A. B Hope; 


ASSU RANCE COMPANY, J MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
CHARLES CAVE, Eso, Cuarnmay, 

THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq, Deroty-Onaramay. 
A New Scare or Paemicems on Insurances for the whole term of 
life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduction has 
been made at all ages below 50 years, 

Four-riFras, or 80 per cent. of the profits, are assigned to policies 
every fifth year; and may be applied to incresse the sum insured ; 
to an immediate payment in cash; or to the reduction and ulti: 
mate extinction of tuture premiums. 

Onx-Tuirp of the premium on Insurances of 5002. and upwards, 


| for the whole term of life, may remain asa debt upon the policy, 


to be paid off at convenience ; by which means 1,5002. may be 
insured for the present outlay otherwise required for 1,0002, 

Loans.—The Direc*ors will lend sums of 501. and upwards on the 
security of policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life when thev have acquired an adequate value 

Securiry.— Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its large subscribed capital from the risk incurred by 
members of Mutual Societies. 

Inscrances without participation in profits may be effected at 
reduced rates. SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 

*.* Policies effected before the 3ist January, 1852, will have 
Five Years’ Bonus assigned to them from the Profits to be declared 
in 1955. 


TO BUILDERS. CARPENTERS, CABINETMAKEKs, 
UPHOLSTERERS., UNDEKTAKERS, AND OTHERS. 
~ ¥r ’ : 
HOMAS KITT begs to inform the above 
trades that he continues to supply, at the lowest prices, al! 
kinds of BAIZES and CLOTHS, suitable for churches, chay 
doors, tables, curtains, &. ; also billiar |, bavatelle, card-table, ani 
desk cloths, in single and double widths, to suit the trade. H 
also begs to add, that having for many years made this branch of 
his business his particular study, he is enab’ed to meet the wants 
of the trade in regard to widths, colours, and prices; much tim 
and trouble, therefore, would be saved by first applying at his 
Pair, West 
Smithfield, where he has been established more than twenty years, 
Prepaid letters carefully attended. 











STATION.—On Saturday last, a new Fire-escape Station 
was commenced by the Royal Society for the Protection of Life 


| from Pire. opposite to Cumberland-gate. and corner of Oxford- 


street. A fire-escape, attended by a well-trained conductor, may b 
found there at all te of the night, from 8 o'clock p.m. to 7 a.m 
This is the Society's thirty-first station in London, and we learn 
that the original cost attepding it is borne entirely by Mr 
its continued support being undertaken by the 
Society's subscribers of the district. 


tO ARCHITECTs, BUILDERS, &c. 
“pte > 
LL descriptions of TERRA COTTA, 
CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS. executed in a 
first-rate manner, on reasonabie terms, by J. HERBERT an 
SON, Modellers, &c. 42, Parker-street, Drury-lane. A splend 
awortment of Corinthian, Ionic and other Capitals; Centr 
Flowers, Ballusters, Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney; 
Shafts. miiaeee 
ERRA COTTA AND SCAGLIOLA 
manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, Mill Wall, Is 
of Dogs.— Vases, tazzas, friezes, capitals, coats of arms, chimney 
shafts. trusses. flower pots, and al ornamental work required t 
stand heat and frost without cracking or changing colour, may be 
had at nearly the same cost as casting in cement. 
Terra Cotta is more durable than iron, granite, marble, or stone, 
and may be made of black, red, and light ercam colours of ever; 
shade. It can be more undercut and delicately wrought than either 





| stone ormarble andarcitects can have their own designs modelled 
| and fired in this material (without moulding and the chance of 


stable m ps 


Age | | Age j Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are divided among the | 
mext | AMALE. | A FEMALE. ems AMALE. | aremate. | Insured. 

ee ee ————-———- |__ EXAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS | 
2 day. | Whole Life Premiums] day. | Whole Life Premiums. | BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. ‘ | 
heer eee —— ast = sone ee ee Paar Tucan ty By — 2 

oe £22 s 15 4 46 Sh 6} 8.829 | j 

13 193 17 0 50 an0t 38 3 Date of, 8 Bonuses added subse- 

16 lll 3 1 810 53 411 6 42 6 | Date o Sum brigi > F quently, to be further 

2 | 1144 1ll 6 56 540 414 0 Policy. Insured. Original Premium. |} increased annually. 

2 | 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 a : Sahin 

% | 2303; 1163 63 740 696 £. £aa | ‘ « 

“0 |} 350 119 9 66 8 40 710 8 1806 | 2.500 | 79 10 10 extinguished. 1,222 2 : 
Sjtusisesiwiuss|(nas | |e Ses ee | mus 

al da 4 ' 
ro 319 9 313 6 7 318 1818 1,000 | 34:16 10 ditto | 114 18 10 
43 ; 35 3 217 3 80 15 12 Ww 











* Exampie.—A gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
sure 1,0001., payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
22/. 108. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum, for 
an aunual payment of 19/. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate : 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

are also effected by this Company. on the most moderate terms. 

Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to 

Mr. RICH, WOOD, Solicitor, 12, John street, 
Bedford-row, Agent fur London. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS. j 
INTENDING LIFE ASSURERS ARE RESPECTFULLY 
INVITED TO COMPARE THE PRINCIPLES, RATES, 
AND WHOLE PROVISIONS OF THE 


Sa rn 7 7 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
. TION WITH THOSE OF ANY EXISTING COMPANY. 
In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the policy- 
holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability. 
It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the 
following particulars :— 
L. Premiums at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. See | 
specimens below.* : | 
A more accurate adjustment of the rates of premium to the 
Ye — le in the d f th 
4. A principle in the division of the surplus more safe, i 
and favourable to good lives. 7 ees 
4, Exemption from entry money. 
All policies indisputable unless obtained by fraud. | 


* Annual Premiums for 1001. with Whole Profits. 





| 




















EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO UTHER 














POLICIES 
Policy | Sum Bonuses Total with addi- 
No. | Date. For ad wea y tions to be fur- 
ther increased. 
sical Ee RAE Bis scr 
| | £ £ sd 
521 | = (1807 900 98212 1 Ses 12 r 
1174 | 1810 1.20 1166 5 6 2.360 5 6 
3392 |; 1830 5,000 3,553 17 8 8,558 17 8 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, established in 1797, for Granting Assura o 
Lives and Sorvivorships,— Offices, 70, Lombard-stre+ sity, and 
57, Charing-cross, Westminster. ‘ : a rn 
Robert G B \ k DIRECTORS. | 

obert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Kirkman D. Hod as 
William Cotton, Eq, F.RS | Thomas Hodgson Bat | 
William Davis, Esq. Henry L. Holland, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. | J. Petty Muspratt, Esq 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. | ©. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R. 8 
Heury Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. aie 

AUDITORS, 
Emanue! Goodhart, Esq ; John Davis, Esq. 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 


BONTS. 

NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profit r 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Beng 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the P lied : 
me os Years, commencing from the ard of July, 1840 pice 

1¢ following is a specimen of the Bonuse clare : 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd Juy Boe aeanadaiads 














. We Ele Age 2 > MS | 

Age» | i | w|i» © | 6 | wo | 5 when sum, | Pasurvus Par | Bones | Per centage 
£15 6} 118 2 1 62 6 10} 916 93 5 | 6iyein Number.| Amount. wd imiums paid. 
| -t £04; £824] —o 

* Annual Premiums for 100/., with Whole Profits, payable | 2% rye | 4 a5 6 0) Was 8 | ta % ; 
for 21 years only. | 2 | 5,000 7 | 77516 8| 34713 4 5 3 

a ee ee ae re ee 6 tht oe + ans tc | a 2.500 6 | 43117 6! 18318 0 a +4 H 

eaten 2,000 6 464 > ie ie 
Aged) | 95 | 30 35 | o | 50 = mi en nit WML 


—e ae ionicobanthintint citiniall | j 


£2 710 | 210 8) 214 6/219 8} 3 6 4i3u0la7 9 


| 
Forms of proposal, prospectus containing full Tables, copies of 
the Twelfth Annual Report, and every information. will Gar! 


— (gratis) oa application at the London office, 12, Moorgate. | 


GEORGE GRANT, A Sec 
al —— = institution of oy has ne ee 
5,2% policies have been issued, coverin, es am« i 
upwards of Two Millions and s Quarter’ | 





Annual Premium required for the Assura ; mY 
Assurance 
whole term of life :— Pe eee 

















j | ( ’ 
Age } Without + With A | Without With 
_ Profits. | Pre vite, | ge. _ Profi te. Profits. 
od aea ti aa) he ae 
16 | 11 oO | 110 || w sue ‘ 44 
20 | 113 10 119 3 50 409) 410 
_* | 240 | 8104 | & €610/|67 4 





ROBERT TUCKER, Sccre'ary, 


|PATENT VIBRATING 


| of its construction, and the ease with which 


}BELL Fo 





| copying) fresh from the hands of the artist. 


TIAL > -oOrbpon . 
OTICE.— DIURNAL REFLECTORS, 
by means of which gos may be dispensed with during the 
day, and natural light diffused tu su -h places where it is obstructed 
from bad construction. The inventor is prepared to fit up his 
patent reflectors on trial at the mere cost of one or two shillings, if 
not approved of AlJl demands for pro<pectuses or orders should 
be forwarded by post to the patentee’s sole agent in Envland, 
M. CHAPPUIS, Fils, Forei.n Manufacturer’s Agent, 2, Tavistock 
street. Covent-carden— Dublin Agent, John J. LYONS, Architect, 
17, Westland-row, Dublin. 


RON HURDLES. —Great Reduction. — 
Por Sheep, 6 ft. long, 3 ft. above ground, five bars, 38. 4d. each. 
ForCattle ditto 3 ft 4in. ditto 3s. Od. each. 
Strained Wire Fence, 3 ft. 6 in. ditto, six wires, 
otandards, 69%. apart coccscnccesccccccsses «+. In. 1d. peryard 
Ditto with Extra strong Standards............ ls. 34. per yard 
Wove wire netting for excluding hares, rabbits, poultry, &c., of 
various widths, ld. per square foot and upwards; wrought aod 
cast-iron palitsading, gates, and ornamental garden fences, of every 
variety. Oat and an bruisers, with iron frame and hopper. 
beass bearings. and regulating serew, 41 4s. each. Chaff engines. 
of best construction, metallic framing, and fly-wheel, with two 
knives, to cut sixteen bushels per hour, 4. 4s. exch. Gac-den or 
458. Wrougt-iron wheelbarrows, 30s. 
STEPHENSON and PE) LL, 61, Gracechureh-street, City; and 
at the Manufactory, 17, New Park-street. Southwark. 


UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 


lain and ornamental 8 for Conservatories, Market 
laces, Roads, Garde and for Liguid Manure. RICK. 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, io rought and ast tron, HYDRAULI( 


LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth 
gj na aud DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), remove 
_ sto the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. Sear 
The attention of the Trade is called to 


JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
STANDARD PUMP, 


which is recommended for the simplicity 


it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard, the cumbrous carriage and ex- 
pensive slings and guides are unnecessary, 
rendering the price considerably less than 
pumps made onthe old plan. 

Beer aud Water Engines for raising 
fiuids from a depth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same princi! pie. 

JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
anufacturers and Patentees. 


—— Somnneeenaees aes ; — —_ 

CHURCH and TURRET BELLS 
cast to any weight, and 

tuned. Ship, plantation, ho ise, 

sheep, cup, and clock bells of 

any size, 


MUSICAL HAND 
BELLS 








Tuned to the chromatic scale, 
with improved clappers, and 
pegged on a new system, which 
one & superior tone and facility 
r ringing. 
Memorial Brasses, Pulpit 
Lights, and Brackets, &e, 


Old Bells recast or taken in 
exchange. 





J.WA BNER 4x0 SONS, 
ND 
ENGINEERS, &e. — 
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